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BY C. DONALD MACLEUD. 


CHAPTER VIL. . 


“ The passing wanderer etartled as they sang, 
And stood to listen while the »weet hymos rang ; 
While midnight saw them kneel upon the sod 
And inthe wild-wood bow them to their God.” 


‘« T saw them in that ancient wood, 
I heard him wildly call on Ged ; 
I saw him left alone, alone, 
Upon the bloedy sod.”—-Marr Howirr. 





— Anow. 


THE KRUCHARIST IN THE FOREST. 


And now our story reverts again to those we left at Alfenstein. 

On the morning on which the Count Rudolph quitted the castle, Ernest 
Von Urkhardt visited the Recluse, to seek for further knowledge of that 
better and brighter lore, before which the learning of earth is 40 false 
and so worthless. And the old man spoke to himof the Miner’s son, 
the cowled monk of Eisleben, and told of his discovery of the gem, that 
gave him light to guide him through the darkness of earth and illume the 
path to the better land; told him ef the quick observation of Reme's ini- 
quity ; of the unswerving zeal, the undaunted resolution that met and 
combatted the dangers and persecutions that thronged around him ; and 
of tke pure faith that enabled him to close his eyelids in peace; and the 
sweet hope that left a smile upon the face of the clay, when the spirit had 
gene home to its God. 

And Ernest thrilled as he listened to the story, and he longed for the 
power to persuade and to convert. His firet thought was of Ada; with 
what delight would he lead her in the right way, aad teach her pure and 
gentle heart a faith so fitted to its nature. 

Oh ! how fo»dly and trustfally does he who feels the want of the one 
great goodness look to her he loves, and knowing her to possess it, hope 
that through the channels of bis love, the bright waters of religion may 
come into his soul. 

The old man this morning gave to the young noble an invitation to at- 
tend the celebration of the Eucharist, with the little band who had taken 
refuge inthe wild wood from the persecutions and taunts of their fellows, 

“ A guide will be ready to meet you here,” said the Anchorite, “ and 
conduct you to our place of worship.” 

* At what hour, Father?” asked Ernest. 

And now, God bless you!" and as the old 
man turned into his eI, the young noble wended his way back to the 
castle to seek his cousin, 

Eatering the apartment in which they usually sat, he found his sister alone. 
* Welt, Sir Scadeat whance have you come? Had you arrived « mi- 


“ Two hours after sunset. 


| ed on charge of nize treaeon.” 


nite earlier, you migtit have sided in a conforeiic’ With’oor Wiitable’ ond 


agreeable uncle. Do you know that you are soonto have a new brother?” 

“‘ What does the mad girl mean? How em I togain this great good?” 

“ Uncle says I'm to be married, please Sir,” she replied droppltg © 
curtesy, and spreading her fan before her face. 

“ Does he 7” cried her brother, “ andto whem pray. I pity the’ poor 
fellow.” 

“ Tudvise you” retorted the lady, ‘‘to keep all the pity you have. 
Your wife will need it all; that is, if you ever get's wifé, which is-moa 
doubtful.” 

“ But who is it, thus destined to lead my merry sister to the altar f”. 

“ Whsz think you of Count Stetzorf, as a brother 7” 

“ He would suit better as a grandfather,” answered Ernest, 

“ Ob! you know the old proverb, better an old man’s darling, thdt- a 
young man’s slave! That is a saying we alweys have ready ; it serves 
to tease our lovers with. And indeed, Ernest, that is all your sex is fit for.” 

“* Aye, sweet Ernestine, you are like the cats ; you tease and play With 
the lovers, but if they show a sign of escaping, how quickly you pounée 


on them.” 

“On the conceit of the creatures |" laughed she. “ Bat'seriously 
Ernest, what think you of the Count? Uncle swears by the soul of his 
great grandmotter, that I shall marry him.” 

‘* Seriously then Ernestine, I think that my sister will never barter lier 
youth, and her heart’s truth, for a gilded mummy like Stetzorf,”” 

Her cheek flushed and her eye sparkled as she replied, “ Nor will she 
Ernest, though fifty guardians should biuster and threaten.” 

“ Threaten !"’ cried her brother, “ does the Baron threaten you ?” 

“ Yes, with aconvent, with walls bigher than Mont Blanc; aad win- 
dows barred with iron rods thicker than my arm. A cross, witehed lady 
Abbess ; a train of nuns with faces like a fig, and tempersof verjuice; and 
a father confessor with a vissage like a pasty, a body like a tun, and a 
disposition like thedog in the manger .” 

Ernest could not help laugbing at his sister’s picture; but his mirth 
ceased and his cheek paled, as she added. 

“ Not content with frightening me, he has driven Ada to her own room 
in tears and terrer.” 

“ For what? How ? Quick, speak !” suid the young noble, through 
his set teeth. 

‘« Why, he ordered her to be in readiness to wed Max de Croy, whom 
she especially detests. She refused. He entreated: She was firm. He 
stormed and swore that she should go to a nunnery, and yow tothecadtle 
dungeons. And Ada wept and trembled, and so he rushed out, leaving « 
carse for you,” 

“ The cowerl! the vile, heartless coward !” cried her brother. 
I will seek him on the instant and—” 

At this moment ibe butler entered bearinga letter. Ernest took it and 
broke the seal.” 


“ Good Heaven !”’ he exclaimed “ Rudolps: Vou Sturmer, is imprison} 


“Beat 


































BROTHER JONATHAN. 


The next instant, he repented of his rashness, when he saw his sister, 
without # moan, or cry, sink cold and insensible upon the floor. 

“ This too is of his working,” he muttered. ‘ Hans, call the Lady 
Exnestine’s attendant. I must seek the Baron.” 

“ Please you, my Lord,” said the butler, “ the Baron is closeted with 
his Squire Carl, and commands that he shal! not be disturbed!” What 
he can see in that fellow Wostern I can’t tell, for I’m sure he’s the ug- 
liest man that ever came within” — 

Bat Ernest brushed past him, and honest Hans watched him with open- 
ed mouth and eyes till the door closed ; and then calling Trudchen, he 
retired, indulging himself in a variety of romantic and unheard of fancies 
as to the course he weuld have pursued had he, happened to be Squire. 

Ernest proceeded directly to the Baron’s apartment, and without 
knocking, flung open the door and stalked in. He found the Squire sitting 
before the uncle. He did not rise at the young noble’s entrance but re- 
garded him with a careless and insolent scowl. 

“ Leave the room !” said Ernest sternly. But the Squire only replied 
with a sneer. 4 

“ Hound ! begone !” repeated the young man. 

Carl Wostern looked up at him ; but the defiant sneer faded, as he 
noted the deathly pallor ; the trembling lip, and the burning eye. He 
turned to look at his lord for encouragement ; but before he could turn 
agein, Ernest’s self-control was lost. With a nervous clutch at the col- 
lar, and a fling of the passion-strengthened arm, he cast the Squire, half- 
way ecross the room, heavily upon the floor. 


He rose, and darting one black glance, at his punisher, went out, 


“ The puppy has cut his teeth at last. And he bites thus, I will break 
them with my dagger.” 

“ What means this intrusion and brawling, Sir nephew? and your 
fierce looks? Art playing the part ef some old paladin told of in the 
musty parchments you love so 1” 

“ T come to tell you, brother of my father ; that you overrate both your 
power and immunity, when you threaten a daughter of tke Alfenstein, 
and bully an orphan girl. And I tell you that I can and will protect both !” 

“ So, » gallant defender of dames, you have become forsooth. You 
whose life has been fritted away over moth-eaten books and state chroni- 
eles, and who have wanted heart to don steel harness, and place foot in 
stirrup, or lance in rest! Boy, you area coward! Away!” And as he 
spoke he thrust his nephew from him with so much force that he staggered 
against the wall. 

Human passion could bear this no longer, with a spring and 8 cry like 
@ tiger-cat’s Ernest leaped upon his uncle, and dashing both clenched fists 
in his face, felled him to the ground ; and then strode haughtily from 
the room. 

Franz Von Alfenstein rose slowly from the ground, with a set brow 
and a pale cheek. He uttered no curse upor bis nephew, not an angry 
wish; but applied a small whistle to his lips and sounded. It was an- 
swered by the appearance of his squire. 

“ Be ready at an hour before midnight, Carl. 
once. Leave me !” 

The Squire smiled a grim smile, and retired. 

When alone in his room, Ernest gave himself up to reflection, upon 
his conduct and its probable consequences. He did not blame himeelf ; 
but believed it but his duty to show his uncle that he would defend and 
protect his cousin and Ernestine. He could not forsee the blow ; nor 
did his time, or what he now knew of his creed forbid his returning it. 
And what man with the hot blood of two-and-twenty, leaping in his veins 
can bear a blow. The cheek of the young noble burned at the memory of it. 

He knew the man, and his nature : knew that he would pursue his 
revenge tilldeath ; yet he did not fear him ; but determined to watch 
closely ; knowing that all his powers would be necessary, to thwart his 
schemes. 

At the hour appuinted, he repaired to the abode of the anchorite.— 
Leaning against a tree, stood a sturdy fellow in a Squire’s habilaments ; 
by whose side a couple of horses were fastened. 

“ Give you good even ! Sir Barony” he said as Ernest approached, “I 
am the guide, sent by the most excellent hermit, to conduct your excel- 
lency to the place of meeting, where your excellency will find 4“ 

“ All who are likely to be there” interrupted the young neble, good 
humorediy, “ 60 let us not keep the good hermit waiting.” 


This must be done at 


“ Not I, excellency” replied the Squire, ‘‘ the horses are ready and I 
am never favorable to tardiness.” 

* Perhaps’”’ suggested Ernest, “ it would be well to ride silently—— '” 

“ Certainly, surely, I quite agree with your excelleney, for 1 myself 
am naturally of a silent disposition, and but little given to talking. Indeed 
many call me silent Hans, in respect that I seldom say anything, except 
of course—” 

*« | have many thoughts, good silent Hens !” said Ernest, “and cannot 
now listen to you.” 

“Oh, I would not interrupt you for the world, quoth the Squire, “ be- 
ing fond of thinking myself. 1 weuld at any time rather reflect than talk, 
holding that reflection is an improving and most excellent ——" 

Here Ernest set off at a gallop and Hans was obliged to defer his dis- 
course until a more fitting opportunity. When they reached the place 
already spoken of as the scene of Count Rudolph’s encounter with the 
worthy Hans, the Squire cried out. 

“ Dismount here, if it please your Excellency.” 

Ernest obeyed and Hans, taking the bridle of his horse, gave a peculiar 
whistle ; which was answered at a little distance, and presently the An- 
chorite appeared and beckoned the Baronto follow him. They advanced 
and came out upon the scene before described ; where Ernest was made 
known to the good Pastor and to the Margravine of Franconia. 

By this time it wanted scarely an heur to midnight ; a midnight of 
summer beauty. 

“ We waited but for you my son” said Father Paul, the pastor. ‘‘Come 
now, and see how God may be worshipped in this temple not made by 
mortal hands.” 

And here in the heart of the forest were met twenty or thirty of the 
early German reformers, to commemorate His death whom they served. 
Here was the young man, with the dark locks and the flashing eye ; the 
warrior with the furrowed brow and the iron sinews, and the man of many 
years, upon whose head lay the snows of time’s or sorrow’s winter. Upon 
a long table covered with a snowy cloth, stood the eucharistic emblems. 

The old Pastor made a sign, and every head was bowed and every 
knee bent as he kneeled down, and offered up a prayer to the God who 
had brought them together in the wilderness. 

This ended they arose and then ascended to the blue sky, the hymn of 
that Eucharist in the wild wood. 


Saviour! our song ascendeth, 
Who at thy table stand, 

Up from the shadowy wild-wood, 
The temple of thy hand. 

The midnight spreads above us, 
The forest aisles are dim, 

Oh, guardian of the wanderer, 
Hear thou our forest hymn! 

Our bymn of Eucharist. 


By thy full cup of sorrow, 
Not Godhead might resist ; 
By Calvary’s hour of anguish, 
Bless thou our Eucharist! 
And by thy heart then broken, 
Thine eyes that there grew dim, 
Thy sinless death for sinners— 
Hear thou our forest hymn! 
Our hymn of Eucharist. 


Then, with the beautiful stars for witnesses, amid the silence of that 
primeval forest, in the depths of the solemn and holy night, they kneeled 
at the table. , 

The blessing was spoken, the bread was uplifted ia the hands of the 
old pastor, when suddenly there came a shriek, the wild agonized shriek 
of a woman, and a cry for help, a cry that seemed to be stifled by a hand, 
for again it came strugglingly but thrilling te the hearts of the commu- 
At the first utterance of the cry for “ help,” Ernest Von Alfen- 
stein sprang like lightning amid the under-growth, and hewed a passage 
with his sword. 

“My children,”’ said Father Paul, “it is meet that our Eucharist be 
for a while delayed. Go, ye may succor the oppressed.” 

Hastily snatching up their weapons, and some torches, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of the oldest, the reformers followed Ernest, They 


nicants. 











BROTHER JONATHAN. 


a 


were soon upon the pathway. Here they saw the young Baron fighting 
furiously with at least a dozen mounted men-at-arms, while a huge figure 
cased in black armor, held a woman before him on the saddle. As the 
light flashed upon her face, the Baron recognized his cousin. 

“Ada!” “Ernest!” exclaimed both at once; “Save me! save me, 
Ernest !”’ 

The person who held her turned toward the noble, and muttering— 
“Curse him! again he thwarts us!" spurred his charger at him ; as the 
animal leaped, its rider brought down his huge blade with the full force 
of his arm; the blow was partially caught upon the sword of the noble 
Margravine, but it could not ward it from the uncovered head, and Er- 
nest fell to the earth. Ere he could be revenged, the Squire of Franz 
Von Alfenstein, fur he it was, turned his horse and dashing his spurs, 
made off into the darkness of the forest. Pursuit was useless. He was 
mounted well, and his burden did not trouble him now; she had fainted 
when his sword fell upon her lover. He did net notice her recovery 
when that took place, but galloped onward at full speed. He reached 
the gates of the convent of St. Ursula, just as the dawn was streaking 
the east. Knocking and calling loudly, he succeeded in making the por- 
tress hear him. When the wicket was opened, he almost flung the Ba- 
roness into the arms of the portress, and saying— 

“ Here is that you expected!” galloped off to report progress to the 
most excellent, his lord. 

He reached the castle in about an hour, and flinging the rein of his 
jaded horse to a servitor, with the command, “ See that he is attended 
to,” and a cut with his riding whip by way of remuneration, made bis 
way to the Baron’s own apartment. 

“ Did you lodge her securely 7” asked Franz Von Alfenstein. 

“As a bird in a cage,” was the Squire’s concise reply. 

“Tell me then, about the rencontre in the forest. The coward hinds 
brought wondrous tales about black sobbers in myriads, with flaming 
swords.” 

“TI,” said the Squire, ‘noted but one, the Baron Von Urkhardt. I made 
out to cut him down, and did not stay to see the upshot of thefray.” 

“ Was your blow fatal ?” 

“1 know not. A tall man caught it partially upon his sword. But 
I saw the blood spout and your nephew fall.” 

“ Know you that ihe curst Count Rudolph has escaped from prison ?” 

The Squire knew more of this than he chose to tell, so he denied all 
knowledge of it. 

“He has escaped then,” continued the Baron, ‘and has joined these 
worthies of the forest. They are but « troop of heretics. But the nest 
is beneath my heel now and I will crush it. Look you! here is the com- 
mand of the Emperor to destroy them,” and he produced a parchment 
bearing the broad seal of the Empire. 

“ Be ready at an hour before sunset, Car! ; gather and arm the retai- 
ners. A troop of Stetzarf’s will join them, and we will destroy these 
hornets at a swoop.” 

The Squire withdrew to put the household in readiness for the fray.— 
And at the time specified, the Baron, with his Squire by his side, rode 
forth at the head of thirty well armed and meunted men. 

“It’s a droll splore this,” said worthy butler Hans to Trudchen, “ go- 
ing to the forest, to fight black robbers and devils and heretics and I 
know not what, and at night too, and with Squire Wostern, who I think 
is a kind of devil himself; for he’s the ugliest man that ever came within 
—but saints befriend us! here he is!” 

“You toc, are wanted,” said Car! to the outler. 
follow.” 

Hans shrugged his shoulders and proceeded to obey. 

But the game was not yet in the toils. The Reformers had received 
timely notice of the Imperial letter to Alfenstein, and were fully pre- 
pared to meet their persecuturs. They mustered about twenty-five well 
armed men; some of them knights well trained to battle. Among them 
were three who had arrived but that morning. 

Ernest had been stunned by the blow he received from the Squire; and 
when he recovered, the first face that greeted his own was that of Count 
Radolph, who introduced his father, a noble louking man, sinewy as a 
lion. The third was a tall figure, clad in magnificent armor of polished 
steel, richly inlaid and arabesqued with gold. He bad no crest upon his 
casque, and his visor was never lifted, but Ernest thought be ‘looked a 

proper Paladin. 


“Arm yourself and 


As sunset approached, the Margravine of Franconia gave directions 
for preparation, and when all were ready the old pastor offered up a 
prayer for safety to the God who guides the thunderbolt of battle. 

“You, Count Von Sturmer, and you, Baren Ernest, will, if it please 
you, fight by my side ; all other arrangements are made. Let us to our 
posts.” 

Followed by the two young men and thirteen of his band, the Margra- 
vine took his station just at the point where Ernest had been stopped om 
his way to Ratisbon. The vthers, headed by the unknown knight, took 
up an ambush farther up the road toward Alfenstein. 

All was silence for some minutes, then the tread of horse was heard, 
coming nearer and nearer, and soon the band of Alfenstein came in sights 

“Ha!” shouted the Baron, “ we are expected; the better for that.— 
Close rank !—charge !” 

And setting spurs to their steeds, forward they sprung. But the band 
of the Margravine turned from the charge and the troops of Alfenstein 
dashed forward, stumbling amid the stones. But they formed again in 
a moment, and although one or two had been dismounted, they charged 
again. The Baron Franz met the Margravine, hand to hand; Rudolpk 
and Carl Wostern crossed swords, and the others battled as they found 
foes. But then there came a shout, ‘God for us!” and the ambugl 
sprung fOtward. The unknown knight spurring a splendid charger hith@ 
and thither, and with every sweep of his sword cutting down a foe. 

The men of Alfenstein wavered; their lor’ saw that the fortune 
fight was against him, and bidding his Squire follow, fled the fray. Eé 
Carl could obey, the knight was upon him, and with one tremendos 
blow, shaved off his sword arm at the shoulder, and he fell. 

The fight was over. Ernest and his friend stooped by the Squire ana 
took off his helm. He looked up and recognized them. 

“ The Baroness of Olsteyn, where is she ?’’ demanded Ernest. 

Carl Wostern raised himself from the ground, and a fierce smile ga- 
thered on his lips. 

“Tn an hour she will be a nun of St. Ursula,” and fell back dead. 

When the ground was left to those who lay prostrate upon it, a burly 
figure gathered itself up, and limping toward the body of Wostern, stood 
over it for some minutes in silence. 

“ Truly,” quoth he, at lergth, ‘‘ he makes the ugliest corse ever seen 
witbia thirty miles of Alfenstein!” Saying which, he halted off toward 
the castle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Fixed was her look and stern her air, 
Back from her shoulders streamed her heir ; 
It was a fearful sight, to see 
Such high resolve and constancy 

In form so soft and fair.” —ManMion. 


THE CONVENT. 


From the high window Ada ef Olsteyn looked out upon the Heaven. 
Day was dying. Then her heart turned . nte God who wove the tissue 
of the sunset, and breathed the beauty oi his own perfection upon the 
sky. Could He, the all-beneficent, the all-merciful, accept an unwilling 
sacrifice? Would He accept that offering, forced to the altar, with a 
the heart’s strong affections clinging to earth? He who had given the 
passionate heart, the calm undaunted resolution; He who had guarded 
her and kept her from childhood ; and she pressed her hands upon her 
aching heart, “‘ God of my childhood ! desert me not now !” 

Then from the river came up the Vesper Hymn of the fishermen ; some 
just returning, some already on the shore, and some belated, far away 


up the water, and all singing the same sweet hymn. 


Ave Maria! day is done! 

Down the western sky, the sun 

Sinketh, smiling tranquilly ; 

Rest upon thy heart, oh sea! 

Mother! when our toil is o’er, 

Hearts exult or ache no more, 

O’er death’s sea our bark is prest, 

May we turn to thee and rest, 
Ave Marie. Rest! 


Ave Maria! May thy power 
Help us in the trial hour ! 













































BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Whep the bitter grief is nigh, 
When the storm is dark on high— 
Thou hast wept for erring men— 
Mother, be our refuge then! 
Aid the heart by earth distrest, 
May it turn to thee and rest! 

Ave Maria, Rest! 


And the beautiful girl, bent upon her knews, and to the gentle mother, 
she prayed— 
A May thy power 
Shield me in the trial hour !’’ 
And quiet and calmness came to her soul; buthigh resolve. 

The army of the stars were seen, “ in the broad blue tent of the firma- 
ment,” and their glittering beam-lances shone on high. And the hours 
rolled on silently, each, as it passed, destroying a portion of the life of Time. 

Then the Convent bell tolled for the Midnight Mass : and at the first 
stroke of the bell, Ada, prayed, “ Shield me in the trial hour!” The 
trial hour was at hand. The door was opened and the Lady Abbess ap- 
peared. ‘Daughter ! the time hath come and they wait for thee at the 
altar,” 

“ T am ready !"" was the reply, and the Lady of Olsteyn, followed the 
Abbess. As she came out of her apartment, she saw a long train of 
pans; they fell into procession behind her ; and on they went till they 
geined the chapel. It was dimly lighted, for none save the altar candles 
were burning. Ada shuddered as she walked up the broad isle ; the 
faces on the Gothic pillars seemed looking so sternly on her ; and the 
high groined roof, so dark and cold, and the rustling of their garments, 
and the nun’s stealthy tread, sounded like the rustling of leaves before an 
autumn storm. . 

At the Altar stood an old Abbot ; bis hoary hair streaming down, to 
mingle with his long white beard. Ada gazed steadily on him, but in 
every wrinkle of the cheek—in the fixed furrows of the brow, and the 
‘Germ setting of the lips, she saw the record of feelings renounced forever ; 
of persistance to the death in whatseemed duty, and of unshrinking com- 
pliance to the will of Holy Church. She saw no yielding, no pity, no 
trace of aaght that could bid her hope. 

“ Daughter ! we have waited for you ;"’ said the Abbot. Then the 
mass began. ’ Iwas @ wondrous picture and a trying time ; the dim light, 
the little band crowded round the altar ; the deep darkness of the other 
side of the church ; the muttered service of the mass, the sweet, thrilling 
responses of the sisterhood ; their dark garments ; the single unmoved 
figure of the Lady, with her dress, white and spotless as her own purity; 
the splendid missal; and the veil, the scissors, and the black rosary that 
lay upon it; the agony of the crucifixion above the aliar; and the sad, 
sweet face of Mary Mother, with her mysterious, beautiful eyes—and 
all in the deep midnight. 

The mass ©<:ded, and the Abbot turned toward the maiden. 

“* Kneel ! my daughter, for the night wears away ; and ere the mor- 
row, thou must be wedded from the world. 

But Ada did not move. 

** | bade thee kneel, my daughter!” again said the Abbot. Nay! he 
continued, as he saw her still unheeding, “ if thou dost trifle with the 
mandates of her ministers ; remember that the church can punish guilt, 
and force obedience if it be refused her.” 

Her heart felt breaking; the tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
flung berself on her knees before the altar. “‘ Father! I cannot give my 
heart to Heaven!—I am the betrothed bride of Ernest Von Urkhardt.”’ 

“ Dost thou put thy love for a worm of the dust in competition with 
thy duty unto God 1” 

“Ob, Father! you cannot know the love of a woman’s heart. I has 
but a sihgle study, how to show its idolatry ; it teaches to give up all 
happiness, if that be the price of joy for the beloved object; it watches 
each varying mood of sorrow or of pleasure, and as that mood changes, 
it teaches to cloud the brow, or wreath the lips with a joyous smile; to 
bang upon and bless each look, each word, each tone, however carelessly 
uttered or bestowed ; it makes the heart deserted and echoleas save fur 
@ single voice; it notes the lightest shade on the cheek, and trembles 
leat sickness or sorrow may be at hand; it gives one all engrossing 
dream of hope and of passion, 


I bear to Ernest of Urkbardt!” 


Father, sucb a heart is mine; such love 


She raised her eyes te the Abbot's face, and met a cold, sterr, con 
temptuous sneer. Oh! how the womanly pride gushed back to her 
bosom. Her dark eye dilated !—she sprang from her knees, and fixed 
her flashing gaze upon the Abbot; proud, beautiful, resolved; her bosom 
beating with passionate love and high resolution. 

The old priest made a sign to the nuns. They commenced a low 
chaunt, and taking the veil, the scissors, and the rosary from off the 
missal, they advanced towards Ada. The Abbess laid her hands upon 
the maiden’s veil; but as the sisterhood gathered round to rob her head 
of the dark riches of her hair, she cried, ‘“‘ Mary Mother! guard me! 
Now if ye dare!” and at the same word she drew a small jewelled dag- 
ger from her bosom. Back shrunk the nuns as the blue steel glistened 
in the torchlight. 

« Will ye go on with the rites!" cried the Abbot angrily. 

“Father! we dare not; she is mad!” muttered the sisterhood. The 
haughty majesty oflove was awake, and they dared not oppose it. 

“« Wilt thou submit in peace ?”’ asked the Abbot, turning to Ada. 

“ Never! never! so help me God and the saints!” 

An angry flush passed over the old man’s withered face. “Girl! I 
will curse thee!"’ He raised his hands to Heaven, but ere the first 
word was spoken, something whistled through the air, and a steel gaunt- 
let struck the altar stair just at the Abbot’s feet. All started; and then 
from the farther end of the church there came the sound of steel, and a 
knight, clad in complete panoply, strode down the aisle—the ring of his 
iron heel upon the marble pavement echoing away amid the carved arches 
of the roof. 

The left hand, bare, rested upon the sword-hilt ; the other, etill cased 
in the iron gauntlet, closed fiercely on the Abbot’s arm, and the stern 
voice trembled with passion: “‘ Dotard! one sentence,—one syllable of 
ill; link her dear name with one word,—one thought of curse, and by 
my soul's hope! I will cleave thes from bead to foot !—aye, here, before 
the shrine thou would’st outrage!" 

One fling of the sinewy arm, and the Abbot lay upon the altar stair. 

Up he sprang, and one fierce, vengeful scow! he cast upon the knight, 
and Ada as she clung to him. It was a strange expression, that, for the 
features of a minister of mercy and peace to wear. He caught a small 
golden whistle that lay on the altar, and sounded it till the whole church 
rung with its piercing note ; and ere he laid it down, full twenty stalwart 
men, armed with partizan, halbert, and hunting-spear, stood at the altar. 
The Abbot pointed to the knight—‘“‘ Upon him!” he shouted, “he hath 
insulted our shrine, and braved the curse of Holy Church. Let his heart 
pay with bitter tears of blood for the outrage. My curse upon ye, if ye 
leave him life enough to craw! to the altar-steps!"’ 

The arms of the lady clung closer to the knight's form. ‘‘ Ernest, you 
have dared all this for me; I shail not be wanting on my part; the 
blow that reaches your heart passes first through mine.” 

They thronged round the young Baron, who stood quiet and motion- 
Then his 
right arm raised, and down came the steel-clad hand, crashing through 
barret-cap and brain; and without a groan the soldier fell quivering in 
death. Then one blast of the bugle, and, as with the breath of a whirk 
wind, the doors flew open, and thirty steel-clad men, with the form of 
Count Rudolph at their head, dashed into the church, and gathered 
round Ernest of Alfenstein. 

“Ernest! you are saved!’ was all that was uttered by Ada. 


less, till the foremost clutched the ruffle of his gambezoon * 


CHAPTER IX. 


“To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful night? 

To every faithful lover, toe, 

What can I wish but lady true? 

To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And rosy dreams and slumbers light.""—Marmros. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. 
As the Baroness Von Olsteyn was escorted ome, once more, by her 
After the 


ioterview with her uncle, she had retired to her own room, as Ernestine 


lover and his friends, she told them the fact of her abduction. 


had said, in tears and terror: more, however, for her lover than for 


herself. As far as regarded her own person, she did not believe that her 


“The gambezoon was a xilken garment worn ander the shirt of mail; it was 
Provided with a wbick ruffle to prevcutthe armor ch.fiug the neck. 











uncle would proceed to aay extremity. It had been her custom always 
te walk on the castle-terrace at night, accompanied either by her cousin 
or her handmaid, Trudchen. But on that night, scarcely had she reach- 
ed the terrace, which communicated with the body of the building by a 
door, for purpeses of defence built very thickly, and capable of being 
barred on either side, than it was closed and and barred, before Trudchesa 
could come through, and a scarf flung over her own head. At the same 
instant she was lifted by arms clad in mail, and borne off. Her strug- 
gies were perfectly vain; scream she could not through the folds of the 
scarf; a sense of suffocation oppressed her, and she fainted. She knew 
nothing more till she became conscious again, and found herself in the 
forest. One glance sufficed to tell her that she was on horseback before 
Carl Western. He saw her look, and endeavored to wrap the scarf 
again about her face; but her eye caught a gleam of light through the 
bushes, and she shrieked for aid. 

She saw Ernest’s face beneath the squire’s sword, but she likewise saw 
the blade whose ready interposition had saved his life. Some strange 
consciousness, she said, had forbidden her to believe him slain; and 
Hope had not altogether hushed her sweet song to her heart. 

Then came Ernest’s relation of his adventures; and .hea Count Ru- 
dolph’s atory of his imprisonment and escape ; and this brought them to 
the castle. 

The Lady Ada, her lover, with the Count and his father proceeded at 
once to the usual sitting-room. Here they found Ernestine, conversing 
with the Recluse, who was clad in a robe of brown serge, so long as to 
eoneeal his feet, and who wore his cow! low down upon his forehead. 

At Ada’s entrance she sprang up and into her cousin’s arms; then 
turning, she saw Rudoiph. 

“Rudolph! Count Ru ”’ she faultered. 

“ Ernestine!” and he extended his arms. 

In a moment all coquetting was forgotten or thrown aside. 








ahe sprang, she clung to his embrace, 
Till his heart throbbed beneath ber hidden face."’ 


The hermit blessed them; and the cld Landgrave, the father of her 
lover, called her “daughter,” and blessed her. 

A servitor appeared at the deor, to whom the Recluse made a sign. 
Thé man retired, but soon re-appeared, ushering in Franz Von Alfenstein, 
beund. 

The dark scowl] was on his brow, and the sneer of haughty defiance on 
his lips. He cast a fierce glance on all, and said, with a harsh voice— 

“ Ye are a gallant party—two eoward boys, two empty women, an 
outlaw, and a shaveling priest. Ye have the upper hand now; but the 
Emperor will avenge what of this insult I cannot myself punish. But 
for you,"” he continued, scowling on bis nephew and nieces, ‘' you shal| 
bitterly rue your part and lot in this matter. Surely as I am Baron of 
Alfenstein “s 

“Thou art no longer Baron of Alfenstein,”’ interrupted the Recluse, 
in a stern voice; and throwing off his cow! and robe, his tall figure 
appeared sheathed in complete mail, which Ernest recognised as the 
harness of the unknown knight. 

“Good God! Albert! my brother!” gasped Franz, and sunk upon 
the floor. , 

“ My father! my father!’’ and Ada was clasped to bis heart. 








He bad been betrayed inte the hands of the Turkish corsairs, by 
W ostern, then his own squire; had made his escape, and in the guise of 
a religieux, had travelled to his own territories. Stories of bis brother's 
evil doings had reached his ears, and he resolved to watch him while he 
retained his concealment. 

Franz Von Alfenstein hid his shame in a monastery. fs 

And now what remains for the historian? The evil man is punished ; 
the good one made happy. The coquette hath settled down to sobriety. 
Some authorities state that when her wit ran a little wild, Count Rudolph 
bad discovered a way of closing her mouth, perfectly satisfactory to both 
parties. 

In due time, Father Paul united the lovers, and on that night, Wil- 
helm, now in his squirehood, sang his best songs; and Honest Hanz 
Schwarts, of the bottle-nose, kissed Trudchen, and drank his namesake, 
the butler, under the table—for that night there was wassail ia che halls 
of Alfenstein. 
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THE ORPHAN HOUSE OF BRUSSELS :—A CONFESSION. 








BY MRS. GORE. 


Misty and cheerless was the morning on which Emmanuel Zoon, the 
son of the rich brewer of Bruges, emerged from the quaint old mansion 
of his father in the Ursuline Gardens, to keep a first appointment with 
the object of his first and only love ; and were it not proverbially known 
that the events we most ardently desire usually occur under circumstances 
that deprive them of half their charm, nothing would have been more un- 
accountable than the desponding air of the young lover. 

But there were heavy presentiments on his pes | The unexpected 
nification of her to whom his attentions had been long devoted in 
that she would meet him on the morrow at the poreh of the church of 
Our Lady, on the first sounding of the Angelus, gave more pain than 
pleasure. Such a concession on the part of the reserved and gentle 
Netja, was as a stepping down from her pedestal that jarred against his 
sentiments of adoration. An act so foreign to her nature, was a proof 
of either sudden weakness or supreme indifference. How was he to re 
concile himself to either ? 

At the appointed hour, however, fhe was on the spot; an hour when 
only the very devout or very laborious were ‘astir in the city ;— 
without smiles on their faces, and of an aspect little in accordance 
the buoyant feelings of a happy lover. 

But Emmanuel was not a bappy lover; and it afforded bim only a mo- 
mentary gleam of pleasure when, at the close of the earliest morni 
service, while the solemn roll of the organ and chaunt of the altar 
seemed to linger among the groined roofs they had filled with echoes of 
prayer, the object of his attachment emerged frem the porch, with the 
hood of her black faille falling deep over her face; and, without so much 
as a word of greeting, passed her arm through his, and directed his steps 
towards the ramparts. 

“| have that to say to you,” said she, in a still lower voice than her 
usual soft and gentle parlance, ‘‘ which may not abide the presence of 
my young sister,—my innocent sister,—ionocent and young as I was my- 
self, Emmanuel, when first your childish heart yearned towards me in 
friendship. 1 could almost accuse myself of it as of a crime, that those 
friendly feelings should have warmed into more than brotherly regard ; 
for from the first hour of our meeting till now, never has there been a 
moment ia which my heart could have regarded you with the sentiments 
of equality, essential to reciprocity of love. You have ever been to me 
as a child,—whom I used to soothe and protect, almost as a child of m 
own. Even thus, Emmanuel, I loved you frem the first ;—even thus 
love you at this moment.” 

A bitter sigh burst from the soul of Emmanuel Zoon at this affection- 
ate apostrophe; for he felt that he would rather be an object of hatred, 
than of this vaunted maternal! Jove, a transition from which to the passion 
he wished to excite would have been almost criminal. 

“Since, however,” resumed Netja, on finding that no other answer 
awaited her, “‘ you have unhappily deluded yourself into a belief that the 
love enkindled in a young unpractised heart like yours, by one for whom 
all the illasions of life are over, can be more than a momentary caprice, 
know, Emmanuel, that there are ether and graver obstacles to the af- 
fection you covet, than the decay of a blighted form, or the coldness of 
ap unresponding heart. Even were I fair and young as my poor sister— 
even were I rich as the wealthiest heiress in the city,—there is that in 
my destinies which incapacitates me for becoming your wife. Did it 
never occur to you that there are deeper furrows on my brow, and 
er sadness in my voice, than mere sorrow can oecasion? You, who have 
watched me with the eager vigilance of love, did you never discern in my 
faded cheeks and silvered locks—the traces of deep despair, but 
remorse? Did you never say to yourself, while listening to my 
words, ‘there speaks a woman for whom ali happiness on earth is over, 
—who hath no past, no future she can dwell upon, and a present only till 
it pleaseth the God of all goodness to call her to himself?’ Have I 
never seemed to you, dearest Emmanuel, like a blighted tree sta 
amid a green ‘orest, on which the sun is loth toshine, and whose wi 
branches encumber the earth because ne eneis at the pains to clear away 
a thing so worthless?” 

“You have never seemed otherwise to me,” replied Emmanuel Zoon, 
in a hoarse voice, “ than the dearest and loveliest of women; and as such 
I must ever regard you, say what evil of yourself you will!” 

“ You must not !” was the firm reply of his companion; “ You must 
not and you will not. You will soon learn to see in me, as I see in my- 
self, a child of sin and shame. Evil entreatment drove me away, Em- 
manuel, from my father’s house ; but it required something more to 
prolong my banishment. The harsh dealing from which I had fled in 
dismay as a child, would have ceased to appal me when I became a 
woman, and I should have returned to Bruges to assert my rights, and 
claim my portion of my father’s love, but that L might no longer intrude 
my guilty presence among the guiliiess. My glory had departed from me, 
Emmanuel! '—I was become vile and worthless. The ashes of humilia- 
tion were upon my head !” 

Cold dews rose upon the forehead ofthe young man. He was at once 
eager and afraid to give ear to these impassioned avowals, From any 
other lips than those of Nerja, be could not bave listened to such defa- 

mation. 
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4 So long as my father’s wife survived,” resumed Netja, grieved to 
Observe the excess of his emotion, but only the more resolved to proceed 
fe her confessions, ‘ never should I have presumed to approach his door. 
But when I knew him to be left alone in the world,—alone, poor, help- 
less, with an one ° P 
end loveliness amid so much poverty might betray ber into evils and 
errors similar to my own, I took courage to arise and go to my father 
and w say unto him, ‘ father, I have sinned against Heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy child!’ For is it not 
writ’en that such abasement at a father’s feet snall procure mercy and 
tenderness in return?” — 

“Netja, you are dallying with me!” cried Emmanuel, with sudden 
warmth. ‘Speak out !—tell me the worst—if the worst must be spoken, 
and hath that in it which is to part us for ever; for were this suspense 
to last only a few minutes longer, my heart must burst with the agony 

wild words have called into existence. Speak, Netja, speak! My 
and death are hanging upon your explanation!” 

“When I left my father’s house,” she resumed, as if in obedienee to 
his adjuration, “it was even at such an hour, and on such a morning as 
this; hopeless—cheerless,—with the whole world before me, and not a 
friendly fase to greet me therein. [ had been heavily beaten over-night 
by my step-mother, who spared me neither blows nor menaces; and, 
instead of crying myself to sleep, as was my wont, lay moaning with 
pain, and asking myself whether it were not better, when morning dawned, 
te go and fling myself into the canal, than confront the daily renewal of 
my misery. My evil genins, dear Emmanuel, answered ‘Yes!’ and 
grieving only that [ could neither imprint a farewell kiss on the forehead 
of ey ae little sister whom [ loved not the less for being daughter to 
so cruel a mother, nor hold for the last time upon my knee my loving 
litdle friend, my neighbour, the motherless Emmanuel, I turned the 
house-latch charily, and went forth—to die. And would—would that I 
had died !— 

% Though desperate, [ was not lost to the fear of Gop: and my first 
thought was to utter a prayer for mercy upon my mother’s grave, ere I 
took refuge in my own. She lies yonder, Emmanuel, in the church we 
bave left behind us; and this very merning, even as twelve years ago, 
have I knelt upon the stone that covers her remains in the southern aisle 
of the old church, and prayed for her intercession with the Most High, 
iu favour of her erring child. When then I bent my knees over the 
resting-place of her who was achaste wife in her generation, and lies 
buried among humble kindred, blameless as herself, a sudden thought 
rushed into my mind that she had left those who might protect me from 
my step-mother, and redeem me from the evil fate I contemplated. Her 
sister was wealthily married at Brussels; and if [ could only reach her, 
there was a home for me more inviting than the chilly waters of the canal. 


Yet, again I say, Emmanuel, would—would that I had died ! 

“I was scarcely sixteen—I had not one doit in the wor ld,—my clothes 
were mean below my condition, and unexchangeable for the means of 
@uch a journey; and when I rose up from my mother’s grave, I deter- 


mined to make my journey on foot, living on charity by the road. And 
I did so!—I begged my way to the city; and on arriving at the door of 
my kinsfolk, ragged and wayworn, was chidden away as an impostor ! 

** At length, by dint of earnest prayer, I obtained a hearing;—and by 
my circunfstantial details of my father’s house and conduct, such cre- 
dence as procured me food and lodging. Still, my mother’s sister, heart- 
hardened by prosperity, affected misgivings concerning me, that exoner- 
ated her from taking me to her heart, as was her duty. All she chose 
to do, was to comply with the sole request | had courage to make,—that 
she would place me in service in some rexpectahie family. 

“She placed me with a rich one, which was what she called respect- 
able, where [ was kindly used; and the unwonted peace [ enjoyed, and 
the gentle words with which [ was addressed, had such an influence on 
my feelings, that for 9 long time, I could scarcely answer without tears. 

“I was young, Emmanuel! I needed of a mother’s warning and re- 
straining, as much as of a mother’s tenderness,—I needed a voice to tell 
me there was a snake in the grass. I needed a voice to bid me beware 
of my own gratitude, How shall [ tell you all! Within a year from 
the rash moment of quitting my father’s protection, though still myself a 
child, I was about to become a mother. You start! I hear muttered 
curses betwixt your lips. Yet the father of that child was one who pro- 
fessed to love me as you do ;—professed, like you, that though his father 
required rank and fortune in his future wife, he was content with Netja; 
and that, though the pride of his parents forbad all hope of their sanction 
to a marriage, which, without it, cow!d not legally be solemnized, no 
sooner should his infirm eld father bedjueath him independence, than the 
mother of his babe should become his biide. 

“T was content for [ believedinhim,—for I loved him. His kindness 
to a poor outcast bad first secured my gratitude; his tenderness to the 
grateful girl, in time rendered her hisslave. Before the hour of discovery 
exposed either of us to the indignation of his parents, he removed me to 
@ place of shelter; and when our child was born to us, Emmanuel, there 

tanted to my claims and comforts, only the name of wife 

“Yet because [ speak of him as thus submitted to parental authority, 

cnot suppose him young, unguarded, and thoughtless as myself. His 

tars nearly doubled my own,—he was a man of mind and authority.— 

Fepresentative of the people,—a servant of the throne ; one whom it 

hhoved to bear himself blameless in the eyes of the world, as in those 

his eternal judge. On that point was he ever insisting. Amid all 
ls love—and it was great—so great, that I felt not the extent of my 
wrifice,—he had still before his eyes the terror of public opinion. It 


helpless girl upon hid hands, whose helplessness | 
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was not, in fact, the interdiction of his father and mother of which he 
had stood in awe, but that the world should know he had applied in vain 
for their consent. ‘ What would people say ?’ was ever his reflection, if 
it came to be known that he had formed an attachment so much beneath 
him, as to be forced to screen it from his family by a clandestine esta- 
blishment!” 

“ And you could Jove this man?”’—exclaimed Emmanuel Zoon, with 
indignation. 

“ Better than my life !—He was the first human being who had ever 
loved me.” . 

“Not the first,” interrupted Emmanuel; ‘‘ my affection preceded 
his.”’ 

“You loved me like a child—he with the strong affection of a man— 
a thinking, acting, predominating, authoritative man! A little fear and 
a great deal of pride, I admit, mingled with the attachment that repaid 
his preference. Still, I did most fondly and truly love him, even before 
no especial bond of union conjoined us in one; and afterwards,—after 
the first cry of the child that was his and mine saluted my ears, I would 
have walked barefoot to the world’s end, Emmanuel, only to prove the 
excess of my devotion. We were very happy !—yet | say again that, 
even then,—would I had rather died ! 

“For there is worse to come. Will you believe it? This child on 
whem I so doted,—this fair sweet child, who, from the moment of ker 
birth, bore on her little features the stamp of his own and of my deep 
affection, was to him a cate and an incumbranee! You know how 
dearly, by my nature, I love children ;—you know how I tended the 
infant of my barsh step-mother,—you know how I fondied my little 
motherless neighbour. And this one was my own—and, dearer atill, his 
own, and as such, more precious than the light of my eyes!—But he 
was naturally averse to children, as I was partial; and this dear one he 
liked least of all, as liable to bring his unblemished credit to disgrace. 
More than once did he express before me his regrets that, for both our 
sakes, it should have been born alive; and instead of regarding it as a 
cement to render our future marriage doubly urgent, spoke of the little 
creature as a drawback, whose illegitimacy would heresfter affix a 
stigma upon bonds which had otherwise passed without reproach. 

“Again, Emmanuel, [ hear your muttered execiations ; and, alas, 
they are not likely to wax less bitter for what I have further to relate. 

For very socn he ceased to allude to a future marriage. His father was 
on his death bed. The hour of probation was at hand; and when it 
came, and as soon as his filial tears were shed and dry I ventured to 
appeal to him for an early confirmation of his often repeated promises, 
he patted me smilingly, and with an air of superiority on the bead ; tell- 
ing me that in bis last moments the old man had exacted a still more 
solemn promise of him to bestow his hand upon a noble kinswoman of 
hia own; and that his father’s testamentary dispositions were fiamed 
with veference to this alliaace !— 

“Poor, weak, friendless as I was, what had it availed me to remon§ 
strate and defend my rights and those of my daughter? Nay, why not 
own the truth, though to my shame, that, at that moment, | thought less 
of insisting upon my claims to become his lawful wife and sharing his 
rank and fortune, than of imploring bim, let his father’s will dixpose as it 
might of his band, to reserve for «s,—for me and for my babe,—the 
precious endowment of his love. Ali I asked—all I besought—all [ ex- 
acted was, that he would promise me to withhold from the heiress every 
indication of the passionate tenderness he had lavished on my bappy 
self. 

“ He promised—for he was used to promises! They cost him nothing, 
—not so much asaqualm of conscience. And thus deceived, | submited 
to what he swore to me was inevitable. Though from that time he ab- 
sented himself for huu:s and days, and almost weeks together from m 
presence, on pretext of the business heaped aponhim by his father's dent 
and his new opulence, [ was satisfied the moment he bewailed to me the 
hardness of bis fortune and the ugliness of her who was to be his wife. 
When we did meet, he was tender towards me asever; and more than 
ever intent upon gaining an ascendancy over my conduct and character. 
Alas ! such efforts were little needed !—He was master over my desti- 
nie«,—as any man is master over the destinies of the woman in heart 
and -oul his own !"— 

“Tne more sacred his duty, never to abuse such mastership!”’ inter- 
posed Emmanuel, in a gloomy veice. 

«There were a thousand reasons for the gratitude which made me so 
much his slave!" added Netja, as if attempting her own exculpation. 
‘On learning my connexions and ardent desire for tidings of those [ had 
abandoned, he not only contrived to obtain constant information for me 
of my father’s health, but despatched to my poor home the succours of 
which it stood an much in need, without affording any hint of the cause 
originating his benevolence.” 

“I forsee all!’ said Emmanuel, with sudden energy. “ This man 
abandoned you!—This man, so smooth-tongued and so beneficient,— 
who exercised his hateful influence over your girlish mind to blind you 
to the sin and shame of your position, appeared before you one day to 
tell you that he loved you no longer!" — 

“You mistake him. There was not mercy enough towards me in his 
worldiy heart to decide him to the annoyance of witnessing my grief on 
receiving such a communication. He delegated the task to his man of 
business. He sent his lawyer, Emmanuel, to the poor girl who so dearly 
loved him, toeay that he felt it a duty to his position in life and the com- 
munity, no longer to show the bad example conveyed by such a connec- 
tion as ours! He reminded me how dear had ever been to bim the 
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maintenance of his high character and the favour of his sovereign; and | 


called spon me to unite with bim, if I really loved him, in making a 
sacrifice indispensable to his honour and happiness. On the eve of 
marriage, to see me again, he said, was out of the question. But he 
entreated me to refrain from any indiscreet exhibition of grief; to accept 
the handsome provision be had secured me; and return to my friends 
and native city; leaving to him the child for whose future advantage he 
was so much better able to provide than myself.” 

As Netja proceeded in her narrative, she had clung close to the arm 
of Emmanuel, as if to shelter herself under the protection of hia attach 
ment, from the shame of her avowals. Her voice wasnow almost stifled 
with emction,—her steps were becotning tremulous and faltering. Yet 
without regard to these manifestations of weakness, no sooner had she 
uttered the last words of her confession, than Emmanuel suddenly drew 
her arm from within his own,—stopped short in the lonely path they were 
pursuing,—and clasping his hands abruptly before him, exclaimed, ‘‘ But 
you did not consent !—This time, you stood firm !—Do not—do not let 
me suppose your weakness extended to such base submission !”— 

“Emmanuel!” replied Netja, gathering courage from his violence, 


and in accents whose gentleness found their way to his heart,—‘‘do not | 


withdraw your arm from me;—for unsupported, [ am unable to sustain 
myself. Give me your aid, dear friend !—the aid of a strong arm—the 
aid of a kind heart—the aid of a patient ear. So is it that those who 
really love, mark their devotedness; rather than by giving way to im- 
pulses of passion which God hath given us as temptations to be overcome, 
not as guides to be followed!” 

Without a syllable of remonstrance, the young man instantly put forth 
his arm for her support; drawing her more closely to his side, as though 
seeking to excuse himself for that momentary expansion of feeling. It 
was in a gentle and subdued tone he renewed his inquiry of—* dear 
blessed Netja!—tell me that you did not sacrifice your child ?”— 

“No, Emmanuel!”’ replied the humble voice of his companion, “1 
sacrificed myse/f!—I gave up the sweet smiles that were so dear to me 
—I gave up the little clinging arms that used to entwine themselves 
around my neck,—I gave up the lisping farewell forthe night, which was 
as the balm of sleep to my watchful ears,—I gave up the morning greet- 
ing more cheering to my soul than dawning !—/How I loved her, needs 
not to tell you;—for I resigned her—gave her up for ever—only that her 
days might be prosperous—more prosperous than my own !"’"— 

For a moment, her words were interrupted by struggling emotions— 
but she soon found ceurage to resume. 

“What could I have done for her but love her? To incur her father’s 
resentment would have been to leave us both no other resource than the 
hard extremity to which I had been driven three years before ; and what 
I could bear to anticipate for myself, I had not courage to inflict on a 
little being, fair, innocent and joyous, as the angels in Heaven! Expell- 
ed from my present home, I had none other but the necessitous one em- 
bittered by my step mothet’s cruelty, or the eternity wherein the crime 
of self-murder must separate me for ever and ever from the sinless spirit 
of my child. Itook pity therefore, Emmanuel, upon myself and her. 
I submitted,—I obeyed! The count had obtained from his mother, my 
former mistress, her promise to adopt and educate his little girl, on 
condition of a complete rupture between us, and my solemn engagement 
to attempt no further intercourse with one who was to be reared as a 
lady of the land. This pledge was given to me in writing, signed with 
their double attestation. And so I went forth from the place where I 
had been so happy ;—alone—in the darkness of the night,—that I might 
not grieve her little heart by the sight of the tears that accompanied my 
last kiss. She was asleep when I bent over her and imprinted it on her 
little forehead ;—asleep and smiling, as though the angels of Gop were 
with her in her dreams, breathing promises of suceour and sulace now 
that she was to be deprived of a mother’s tending. Disturbed by the 
fervour of my embrace, she stirred, as though she would have grasped 
her little fingers round those that parted the flaxen curls upon her fore- 
head. Had she done so,I had never found courage to unclasp them, 
and leave her forever! But the hand of Gop was over us, and she slept 
on. And again! say unto you, Emmanuel, would—would—that I had 
died!” 

Emmanuel Zoon dared not give way to the feelings struggling in his 
soul. He was afraid of again incurring the mild rebuke of his friend. 

“I need not tell you,” she resumed, “that I toek nothing from that 
house but the memory of my shame. A maintenance had been provided 
for me—a stipend prepared. But I went forth, unknown to them all, 
leaving every thing behind me that could ever recall to my recollection 
on how barren a waste I had squandered the treasure of my affections! 
So long as I abided there, Emmanuel, [ fancied that my whole love was 
transferred to her,—that all was absorbed in her. But on crossing for 
the last time the threshold of the house wherein my happiness had been 
so complete, I knew, by the twofold agony that tortured my heart, how 
dear to me, even wronged d3 I had been, was the man I renounced for 
ever! At that moment, 1 saw in him the lover of my youth ;—the first 
and only being who had been unto me a heart-to-heart companion ;— 
not the worldling, the politician, the cold and callous being who had said 
in explicit terms,— My interests require that we should meet no more.’ | 
Emmanuel ! woman hath a sorry portion in the justice of this life !”’ 

“ But when he found that you had thus nobly taken your departure, | 
Netja,’’ whispered Emmanuel, tenderly pressing her arm towards a heart 
throbbing with the earnestness of its sympathy,—‘“he surely pursued | 
you—inquired for you—and strove, in spite of yourself, to better your | 


condition?” | 


“I know not—I never asked! All I sought was concealment, that E 
might lie down and wrestle unnoticed with my despair. A trifling sum 


| (the guerdon of my service in his mother’s house, which I had laid aside, 


as though in mockery of myself, I felt entitled to take with me, to pro- 


| cure the daily bread for which I knew that trouble and weakness would 


for a time incapacitate me to labour. And well was it thatI did se; 


| for many months ensued ere I was able to rise from a bed of sickness, 


in the obscure retreat to which I betook myself. Not far frem her, 
Emmanuel! Hard by the stately mansion where I had first served as @ 
menial, and then been worshipped as an idol, I found an humble lodging ; 
and when the days of convalescence came, my first care was to creep to 
the window, and watch beside it from morn till night, to see my lovely 
one carried forth to take the air. Her father did justice to his promise. 
She was tended asa daughter of his father’s house; and in that short 


| interval had grown and thriven, till I almost grudged her the beauty that 


had come upon her otherwise than when nestled in my bosom. Still it 


| was a sight of comfort for me,—a sight of comfort and joy; and I felt 
| that I should have strength to labour for my own living, so long as that 


| a better sphere. 


ray of sunlight shone upon my misery. 

“fam wearying you perhaps, Emmanuel; for in speaking of her, I 
seem to find pleasure in dwelling upon my words. Forgive me, dear 
friend ;—and you will forgive me; for indulgence towards such weak- 
ness is the very soul of friendship! Well, then, I worked, and was 
content. I hardened the hands, grown feeble with luxury, to the tasks 
of the poor ; and by the blessing of providence, three years of probation 
and privation passed over my head, in which I scarcely quitted for es 
many hours the chamber overlocking the dwelling-place of my child. It 
was as a lacemaker I earned my pittance: and my life was divided be- 
tween that easy task and moments ‘of joy that were as the blessedness of 
Sometimes, however, now that she was older and had 
reason in her words, I longed so sorely to hear her voice, that, well 
aware no vestige remained in the poor workwoman of the young fair 
mother she had seen bedecked in rich attire and covered with looge 
flowing tresses which I had shorn away as emblems of my shame, I used 
to follow her in her walks, and ask alms of her, that she might stop short 


| and fix her little tearful eyes upon me, and her attendant to do an act of 


charity towards me. When tears of joy mingled with the blessings I 
lavished on her benevolent heart, they mistook a mother’s yearning for 
the mere gratitude of a beggar!— 

“T bad no fear of encountering him. He was buay with his duties in 
the senate,—busy with his service as acourtier,—busy with his pleasures 
as a man of the world ;—and even had some luckless hazard driven him 
acress my path, how was he to recognise in the coarsely-attired peasant, 


| the girl on whom he had delighted tolavishall the splendours of luxury? 


“But alas! that darling child, my sweetest Looisje was so touched by 
our frequent encounters, that at the end of the second year, she used to 
speak ef me as her peor beggar woman “her own poor beggar woman, 


till the name came to be a byword in the household of her grandmother. ° 


The old lady, home-ridden and infirm, took little heed of such matters; 


| but the child so prattled and interested others by her prattle, that one 


| darling of my heart to expect my 


day, one fine spring day, such as those on which I had accustomed the 
petition at the corner of the Boule- 
vards she had to cross to reach the park,—the hard, prou:! Yousg coun- 
tess for whom I had been sacrificed, said to her husband in oc* 
persuade him into giving her his arm for a walk,— Let us walk toge- 
ther and see this pet beggar woman of Looiaje’s !’—a luckless caprice— 
but for which, my happiness might have endured for ever !—For though, 
on seeing them approach, I attempted to escape, it was too late. At 
sight of him, Emmanuel, my strength failed me, and I fell prostrate om 
the pavement. The child instantly ran forward to succour me; but her 
attendant interposing, drew her away; and it was in the arms of a 
charitable stranger 1 awoke to consciousness. But alas! when lying 
thus insensible at his feet with my face bared to the air by officious im 
terposition, he instantly recognized me; and from that day, the child 
came forth no more for her daily walk. 

“For weeks, I submitted to her absence. At length, I took courage 
to inquire of the countess’s porter, whether my little benefactzess were 
confined by illness to the house. But I was driven away as a bold beg- 


| gar; and a day or two afterwards, when I looked at early morning from 


my window towards those of my child, saw black draperies affixed 4 
the doorway, and a chapelle ardente established under the porte cochére 

“f had not voice or courage to breathe the fatal inquiry of, who is nure 
bered with the dead; but the greatness of the family rendered them @ 


| matter of curiosity among the neighbors; and my landlady fort 


volunteered the information that the old countess, mother of the deputy 
for . was to be interred that morning. 

“After the funeral, the family quitted the house. Leoisje and be 
nurse were not among them; probably because the child had been re 
moved during the illness of its grandmother. A placard of sale was af 
fixed to the door-posts. Strangers established themselves in the old 
familiar house ; and now, how was I to obtain intelligence of her with 
out tidings of whose well-being, life was a blank?—I left no means un- 
attempted. I pursued my inquiries in all directions; still without re- 
sult. No one knew what was become of the old countess’s protégé, or 





| no one would tell. 


“I bore this suspense long, Emmanuel,—very long; for I flattered my- 
self that in the winter, the little girl would return from the country in 
company with the count and countess. But she came not; and my 
strength of body and mind being now exhausted, for food had ceased to 
nourish me, or sleep to refresh. I ventured to address a f:w lines to her 
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father, reminding him of his engagsments towards me, and that, his mo- 
being no more, it behoved me to learn who was to succeed to her 
guardianship over my child. 

“No answer was vouchsafed me ; and in the impatience of a distract- 
od heart, I hazarded a second letter. Then, indeed, be wrote, and in 
what terms !—He bade me ‘ respect his domestic happiness and cease to 
molest him !’—My daughter, he said, was placed for her education in 
an establishment where her health and morals would be properly cared 
for; but that, on the slightest renewal of my attempts to interfere with 
her in violation of the treaty between us, his bounties should be with- 
drawn from her for ever!’ 

“Again, Emmanwel, did I submit ! 
hearted ; and since it was worse than grief to me to behold the walls which 
no longer contained the sweet object of my love, I determined to humble 
myself to my father, and live and Jabor in my native city; though rather 
&s an act of atonement and expiation, than for any jvy in the return. 
My stepmother was still alive; so that it was only by stealth 1 obtained 
ap audience of my poor old harrassed father, now as much the object of 
ber tyrannous persecutions as I had been in my youth. It was long be- 
fore dasieed pity and pardon at bis hands. But in the end, the sense 
of a common misery reunited us; and many atime did he escape from 
his disorderly home to my humble chamber, and sit there in stillness and 
seclusion watching me at work. I had promised myself at the expira- 
tion of a year to return to Brussels, and make a secret attempt to dis- 
cover the residence of my little girl, for a mere glimpse of her face in the 
chapel of her convent. But when the time came, my stepmother had 
just departed this life, and my father shown me so great a mark of es- 
teem and confidence as to recall me to take her place, and consign my 

sister to my guardianship. Judge whether I had a right to demur! 

“The rest, Emmanuel, you know. Whether the remnant of my days 
is to be smoothed by the sympathy of the true friend I trust to have ob- 
tained in my little playmate of the Ursuline garden, must depend upon 
yourself!’’ 

The feelings and perceptions which just then perplexed the mind of 
Emmaauel Zoon, were of too complex a nature to admit of bis bestowing 
on his gentle companion the assurances and encouragement of which she 
stood in need. He appeared resigned, howeyer. He ceased to indulge 
in exclamations of irritation or disgust; and scarcely noticed that, by de- 
grees, Netja had directed hfs footsteps homewards, till they were arrived 
on the confines of the suburb leading to the Ursuline quay. 

“And now, Emmanuel,” she resumed, more cheerfully, “now that we 
are about to part, and never, I trust, to renew a subject or discussion 
likely to provoke a difference of opinion between us, I have a favor to 
ask you.” 

A gesture implied the eager acquiescence he had not breath to utter. 

“You are going to Brussels. Be my delegate! 


; Prosecute for me the 
inquiries [ am not able to pursue. 


No great mystery can envelop the re- 


sidence or household of a public man,—a representative of the people— 


een vertegenwoordiger. Make it your duty, then, to ascertain whether 
the holidays of my pretty Looisje are spent under her father’s roof. See 
her, if you can :—see her, speak her kindly, and look into her face with 
the friendly eyes, you have often times bent on mine! 
proof of friendship,—this will be an act of affection.” — 

“Tt shall be done!” was all he could answer. 

Having now reached the swing bridge leading towards the premises 
of Gabrie! Zoon, they parted,—without another word,--without another 


look ;—for the hearts of both were full. But in that parting hour, Em- 


manuel echoed in the depchs of his heart the fermer bitter ery of his be- | 


loved Netja,—“Would—would that I had died !” 

From that day, Emmanuel was seen no more in the house of the lay 
vicar. He had accepted his mission. All he desired was to accelerate 
as much as possible the term of its accomplishment, in order that he 
might be at liberty,—free to die,—free to escape from a world in which 
his hopes of happiness were gone. What was it to him to become a 


wealthy burgher of Bruges, to inherit the rich homestead and Ursuline | 


gardens, since he was denied even the pour comfort of respecting his 
poor Netja as the type of all womanly excellence. 
; aatrived in Brussels, Emmanuel had no difficulty in finding the resi- 
dence o. ® Man so eminent as the Count de L ; for though his own 
consequence was miserably diminished by transition from the quays of 
Bruges to the streets ot russels, that of his rival was secondary only to 
the throne. By a gratuity to one of the hangers-on of the house, he as- 
certained that no little girl was ever seen under i:s roof ;—that the two 
sons of the count, boys of seven and eight years of age, were ander the 
care of a preceptor; and when he expressly referred to a “poor found 
ling, a protege of theic master’s family, he was informed that the child 
in question had been removed from the house a few weeks previous to 
the decease of the old countess, either to be sent back to her friends, or 
placed in some public establisment 

All this was sadly discouraging; nor did it surprise Emmanuel to re- 
ceive in answer to his communication, a heartrending epistle from Netja 
cenjuring him as her brother—son—friend—as all that remained to her 


on earth, to leave no stone unturned for the enlightenment of a mystery | 


vital to her existence. She who had spoken to him so mildly—so sub- 
missively, seemed suddenly roused to the impetuosity of the lioness bereft 
of her young. 

He determined to address himself personally or by letter to the man 
in authority; but his letter remained unanswered. He wrote a second, 
more peremptory in tone, requiring of the man whom he loathed with 
the loathing we bestow only on a rival or a reptile, to “account for the 


But by this time, [ was broken | 


This will be a | 
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person of Looisje, the illegitimate daughter of one Netja Van Isinghen: 
committed by her mother to his charge.’’ Still, no answer was returz- 
ed; and when Emmanuel presented himself in person at the gates ef the 
great man, he was answered by the servants with the air of saucy de- 
fiance peculiar to the menials of the great. 

A new alternative presented itself. One of the leading burghers of 
the flax-growing district, represented by the Count de L , was con- 
nected by commercial interests with the family of Emmanuel; and to this 


| gentleman he addressed himself for permission to bear him company the 


firet time he should have occasion to visit the noble deputy. 

This was easily accomplished. A few days afterwards, Emmanuel 
found himself following the Herr Vermeirsch into the handsome study of 
his Excellency the Count de L ; and as he had expressed only a 
curiosity for a private view of a man, renowned in his public capacity, 
the introductor fancied he did enough in naming him as “a young friend 
of mine, lately launched in the legal profession.” 

The visiter had now to listen to a desultory conversation between the 
elector and his representative, concerning colonial and indigenous sugars 
—a reduction of the duties on flax,—colonisation in Guatemala, the in- 


fluefice of the Zoll-Verein in Belgium, and other legislative topics, al- 
| ready more than sufficiently discussed in the chamber; and could Em- 


| forgetting yourself! 








| 


manuel have been amused by any thing at that agitating moment it would 
have been the care of the learned deputy in breaking up his political 
arguments into very small pieces, and wrapping cotton round the angles, 
lest chey should do a mischief to the overgrown booby to whom they 
were given to play with. 

At last, Herr Vermeirsch rose with abundance of bows ard congees to 
take leave; and, as he was progressing towards the door, Emmanuel 
came resolutely forward towards their host. 

“I am the person,” said he, “who has repeatedly addressed you, 
Monsieur le Comte, on the subject ef the child Looisje.”’ 

The countenance of the deputy, which had been clothed with benig- 
nant smiles to part with his constituent, instantly fell. 

“T have not the honour to understand you, sir!’”’ said he, with an air 
of defiance. “If you have any communication to make me on the 
subject of any ward of mine you will have the goodness to address it to 
my man of business, the Herr Vermaeghe, whose office is in the Fossé 
aux Loups.” 

‘“ T have a communication to make you, Monsieur le Comte, on the 
subject of your daughter,” was the firm reply of Emmanuel Zoon. “I 
am myself a memter of the legal profession; and whether in my capacity 
of lawyer, or my capacity of man, will not be trifled with. I require of 

ou ~ 

«What is all this ?”"—cried the terrified Vermiersch, returning from 
the door on hearing what appeared to be altercation between his honor- 
ed representative and his audacious young friend. ‘Emmanuel, you are 
Is this your deportment towards one whom you 
pretended a wish to see, as one of the most eminent men in Fianders ? 
I entreat you, Monsieur le Comte, to accept my bumble apologies for his 


| folly !”’ 


“Enough, enough, my dear sir!’’ cried the count, who, having already 
rong fer his attendants, a groom of the chambers and a tall chasseur were 
holding open the door of the antechamber. ‘Believe me, I appreciate 
you too highly to attribute to your share any portion of the gratuitous 
offence offered.” 

“You will hear from me, Monsieur le Comte!” said Emmanuel, with 
grave self-possession, satisfied that in a struggle against three powerful 
men, he should only render himself ridiculous “You have avowed your 
evil intentions : expect the full retaliation they deserve.” 

Having rid himself of the company of the irate old flax-merchant Em- 
manuel hurried back to his office; much wondering that he should have 
wasted so much time and so many weeks in fruitless attempts to obtain 
information, prebably contained in the very deed cases of green paste- 
board that were piled around the study of his principal. He lest no 
time in entering into conversation, incidentally as it were, with Herr 
Vermaeghe; but so cautious were his replies, that Emmanuel saw in a 
moment the subject had been discussed between the lawyer and his client 
immediately on the receipt of the first letter; and that his only chance 
of success, without creating a scandal fatal to the future interests of 
Looisje, was to wait for some future contingency likely to throw all par- 
ties off their guard. For the count was still unaware that the saucy 
clerk by whom he had been addressed, was articled to his own notary ; 
or that the friend of Netja to whom he had called the attention of old 
Vermaeghe as likely to wait upon him for news of the child, was no 
other than his clerk. 

At the close of the two months, however, he had not advanced a single 
step towards obtaining the confidence of his employer as regarded the 
affair of the Comte de L ; and began almosttodespair! The clerks 
of the office had each his department. That of Emmanuel was at pre- 
sent wholly subordinate; and the second clerk, the delegate intrusted by 
Vermaeghe with the business of his noble client, was a yeung man of 
considerable ability but dissolute habits, between whom and Emmanuel 
there existed no intimacy. 

As the year advanced, however, Emmanuel, who saw in his colleague 
the only channel to his object, so far conquered his antipathy to Jan 


| Hasselaen, as to assist him in those duties of his office which his habits 


of dissipation caused to accumulate upon his hands. By degrees, this 
spirit of conciliation encouraged the improvident young man to make 
other demands on th- good will of one who was perfecting his studies ia 
& notary’s office only with a view to government employment; and little 
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did the profligate clerk conjecture how welcome to Emmanuel Zoon 
were these isroads upon his purse. So prompt indeed was the genero- 
sity of the junior blerk, that Hasselaen, instead of being overcome with 
shame, was encouraged to make further demands; till Emmanuel stated 
his inability to procure the sum required. 

“In a week’s time,” said he, carelessly, “I trust I may be able to 
oblige you.” 

They reached the Saturday preceding the last Sunday of the Carnival, 
however, without a word transpiring auspicious to his hopes. The hour 
for closing the office arrived. The green boxes were in their places ; the 
desks ¢losed for the night; the shaded lamps extinguished one by one ; 
and the key was carried to old Vermaeghe by the head clerk, to be laid 
by till the Monday following. Jan Hasselaen was surprised to find that 
Emmanuel instead of bidding him as usual a dry good night, seemed in- 
clined to join him in his walk homewards; a movement to which, 
hoping it might lead to the despaired-of act of liberality, he afforded every 
acility. 

As they were passing the noble hotel of the Count de L , on their 
way to the Montagne de la Cour, Emmanuel suddenly exclaimed in a 
tone of assumed indifference, ‘What sort of lads are old L.’s two sons 
growing up? I remember a pretty little girl of his, who used to live with 
her mother the dowager, who either died or was sent to school on the 
decease of her grandmother.” 

“No, she did not die,” replied Jan little conjecturing the breathless 
anxiety with which his companion awaited his answer. “I scareely 
know what became ef the poor child. But it must have been an iniqui- 
tous business in some way or other, our old fellow has been so plaguy 
cautious in keeping it to himself!” 

“I should be glad to find out, for I know those who were interested 
in the child,” observed Emmanuel, as coully as he could, 

“Had you asked me the question an hour ago,” replied Hasselaen, 
‘I would have made it my business to answer you; for, in the file of the 
Count de L.’s accounis, I should doubtless obtain some sort of informa- 





again onthe morrow. We do no business here on Shrove Tuesday. 
Till this year, alas,”’ he continued, “I have always made a delicious 
day’s work of iton Mardi Gras; but I am just now at the end of my 
purse. 

“On Monday evening,’”’ observed the overjoyed Emmanuel, I will ac 
commodate you with the sum you asked for,—if you oblige me in your 
turn with news of the child Looisje.” 

On the Monday morning, accordingly, the business of the firm of Ver- 
maeghe and Company was as carelessly performed as might be expected, 
when one of the cierks was occupied in searching files of private accounts, 
and another in watching bis proceecings from a distant desk. Buta 
notary who expects his young subs to perform their duties in a dutiful 
manner on the penultimate day of the carnival, deserves no better; and 
if his papers were less carefully engrossed than usual, Jan Hasselaen, 
had managed to secure the means of ample festivity for the following 
day, and Emmanuel Zoon, for the accomplishment of the object dearest 
to his heart. He retired to rest, that night rejoicing that, on account of 
the holiday, the city would be astir betimes on the morrow, so that he 
Beed not lose an hour in verifying the authenticity of the information ob- 
tained for him by Hasselaen. 

The Carnival is becoming almost everywhere a worn-out name and 
exhausted pleasure, for two reasons, auspicious to the history of man 
kind. People are becoming too enlightened to be amused by senseless 
mummeries, and too much at ease throughout the year, to indulge in the 
single day’s outburst of frantic merriment into which they were goaded 
when the sackcloth and ashes of Lent imposed upon them by the priests, 
formed an insupportable burden, and the whole year round a series of 
fasting and mortification. That the fantastic maskings of the middle 
ages lingered longest in the most austere Catholic countries, proves that 
the ‘‘farewell to flesh” was a moment of festivity only where the subse- 
quent fasting was of rigorous infliction. 

It was in the large capitals the observance of the Carnival became 
first disregarded; and, at the present day, Mardi Gras is uproariously 
celebrated in proportion to the poverty and savageness of the population, 
—the higher classes having ceased to regard it as an epoch of festivity. 
At Brussels, however, which is Catholic as Rome, tke people still hold 
in veneration the tides and festivals of the church bequeathed to the re- 
spect of Flanders by the Spanish and Austrian domination; and Shrove 
Tuesday is accordingly ushered in by the ringing of bells and parading 
of gendarmes, who, though superfluous for the regulation of gay equiqages 
conveying masks, as in the days of the gouvernantes of the Netherlands, 
are wanted for the removal of obstructions round the doors of the beer- 
shops and dancing-houses, or to clear the way for a few groups of buf- 
foons who, in hired costumes of the meanest kind, repay themselves by 








a day of privileged uproar for the decencies imposed upoa them at more | 


ordewy seasons of the year. 

The only persons, meanwhile, to whom the display of their brief mad- 
ness seems to afford entertainment, are the young children, for whom 
Mardi Gras is a universal holiday; and from an early hour the windows 
of the principal streets are lined with fair and joyous faces, patiently 
awaiting from daybreak the parading of the masks, which occurs only 
in the afternoon. 
windows that command some stitring thoroughfare; for on this occasion, 
it is her privilege to assemble round her the united ramifications of ber 
olive-branches,—the offspring of her sons and the offspring of her daugh- 
ters; and a pleasant sight it is to wander threugh the streets and see the 


little creatures, with their glossy curls and holiday attire, grouped round 

some white-haired grandfather, to whom they point out the passing 

masks, and from whom they demand explanations,—even to the babe in 

its young mother’s arms, which can do no more than utter cries of de- 

tight at the glowing colors of the motley throng struggling in the streets 
elow. 

Yet the sight of these young faces, delighting and delighted, protected 
by the paternal love for which their little endearments afford such rich 
requital, produced only a pang in the heart of Emmanuel, as he 
ed along the streets in pursuance of the melancholy errand he that 
day imposed upon himself. He seemed to understand and appreciate 
for the first time, the strength of the tie uniting child and parent, and ap- 
prehend the anguish that awaits a mother forced to unclasp from around 
her neck the clinging hands of her soul’s treasure. 

“To deprive her of the sole solace of her misery !—to part her from 
her child! What were all his iniquities compared with that?”, was his 
secret ejaculation, as he pressed his way onwards, attracted every me 
ment by the aspect of some cherub face smiling from the windews above 
while patiently waiting the coming of masks that came not; and his 
heart grew heavier and heavier, as he approached the gloomy old portal 


| of a quaint brick building of the sixteenth century, evidently of monastic 


origin, though so far modernized by the march of civilization that a! 
the dim green panes of its ungrated windows, flowers were percepti 
“On the summons of a jangling bell, hastily touched by Emmanuel» 
the iron-knotted oaken door grated on its hinges opened by a little dem 
formed old woman. All thet presented itself within exhibited the barn 


like, stable like air of ancient charitable institutions, ere Benevolence be- - 


came curious in the orders of architecture, and it was found impossible 


to love one’s neighbor as oneself, save through the medium of a Greek ° 


noun. For this was the Orphan House of Brussels, to which gloomy, 
desolate abode Jan Hasselaen accused the Count de L of baving 
consigned the child of Netja, as the safest mode of ridding himself of 





: eer | the encumbrance !— 
tion. But the office is sealed till Monday morning, and will be closed | 


‘What is your pleasure?” inquired the old woman, who appeared to 
enjoy a monopoly of infirmities, being blind and deaf as well as halt. 

“I wish to visit the hospice,” replied Emmanuel. 

“There is nothing to be seen here to requite the curiosity of strangers,” 
said she, after the request had been several times repeated ; “nor ts the 
custom of the place to make a show of it.” 

At that moment, a loud shout of hilarity became audible through @ 
black-door at the head of a small oaken staircase,—a sound strangely at 
variance with the depressing character of the spot. . 

“Hark!” said the eld portress; “the children are at play. This iv 
one of the four holidays of their year. No work today! 1 thought pro 
bably that monsieur was come, as so many gentlefolks do, to give a com~- 
mission for work to the reverende mere?—Our young people are the 
best needle-women in Brussels.” 

“Such is my object!” cried Emmanuel, instantly seizing the idea. 

“In that case, return to-morrow at noon!’, said the old woman, about 
to close the huge door in his face. “The reverende mere never sees a 
soul upon business on Mardi Gras.” 

A dollar slid into her bony band, however, inspired a different con- 
viction ; and, bidding him walk into the parloir, she offered to go and 
summon the superioress. Emmanuel now found bimself ushered up the 


| stairs he had roticed; the black door of which led into a mean white- 


washed corridor, along which groups of children, of all ages, were racing 
in joyous sport. He had not, however, leisure to bestow more than a 
glance upon the little outcasts, abandoned by their parents to the charity 
of strangers, and so differently cared for from the children of Juxary he 
had been admiring without. A door being thrown open to the right, he 
found himself in a great square uncarpeted room, plastered ceiling 
of which was adorned with old-fashioned scroll-work, the compartments 
containing, in embossed letters, the holy names of “Jesu Christi,” 
“Maria purissima,” and other similar inscriptions, ceeval with its an- 
cient foundation. 

In medallions on the walls were inscribed, in black letters, certain 
Flemish moralities, or Zedelessen, admirably calculated to teach the 
young ideas of the little orphans how to sheot; such as—Den Gode- 
dienst moet gy steeds met hert en ziel aenklesen. Dan slechts kan 
men den naem van eerlyth man u geven: or “De erkentelykheid is 
het gehengen des herten.’”” 

The only further ornaments of tha parlor, where the children and their 
instructresses were allowed to hold intercourse with their relatives was ® 
framed piece of needlework, representing a holy family,—the golden 
glory surrounding the head of tbe virgin, having very much the appear- 
ance of an ill-made straw bonnet; and a portrait in black chalk of the 
present or some former superioress, probably the chef d'ewvre, (like 
the singular group we have described) of one of ber pupils, more grate- 
ful than skilful, who had bestowed upon her the air of a saint distorted 
by the agonies of martyrdom. 

While Emmanuel was contemplating these adoruments of a chamber, 
that would have looked like a prison but for a few fine hyacinths in the 
window-seats, tributes of gratitude from the frieads of the poor children, 
the matron, a simple cordial middle-aged woman entered the room. She 


| had been apprized, she said, by the portress, that the gentlemen wished 
Happy the grandame whe possesses a mansion with | 


to get shirrs made in the hospice; but had as much sewing in hand ag 
would occupy her classes for some months to come. 





* “Be ever faithful to religion, without which you can never become au honest 
man.” “Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 
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Emmanvel apologized for having deranged her from her du- 


It reply, 


uitless an errand on @ general holiday ; and from this remark, 
+ Aer was easy to the state of ber pupils, and the number depend- 
ant upon the tender mercies of the institution. 

“You have among them,” observed Emmanuel, “a little girl, placed 
here by the Count de L——. Let me see! Looisje must now be ten 
years old 1’""— j aie. 

“To be sure she is!” cried the superioress, instantly falling into the 
snare; “and a sweeter little girl never came into a teacher's hands. Had 
it been in my power to undertake the work you propose, sir, you would 
not wished to have the stitching better done than by the little hands of 
Looisje, who works like a fairy !” 


| 
| 


The matron, already contemplating her visiter with considerable de- | 


ference, as the friend of so great a man as the Count de L , now 
— to afford him a sight of the institution,—its humble dormitories 

refectory ; as well as the poor children, whom she seemed to fancy 
scarcely worth the exhibition, unless occupied in the routine of the daily 
tasks accrediting the zeal of her superintendence ; and Emmanuel, whose 
heart was divided between the joy of having accomplished his promise, 


and the indignation of finding the child of Netja included among the pen- 


plied her companion. ‘A few yeara hence she may be withdrawn, to 
become the wife of a man who will restore her to her mothers’s affection.” 

“Who would marry the offspring of shame?” faltered poor Netja. 
“What man of honorable condition would accept a bride reared and nur- 
tured in a public hospital?” 

“One to whom her mother’s affections were denied!’ replied Em- 
manuel, firmly. ‘When the time arrives, give her to me! Make me 
indeed your son, and see whether I do not render her in return the hap- 
piest of wives and daughters.” 

Netja replied by a desponding shake of the head. How was a woman 
so cruelly experienced in the fickleness and perfidy of mankind to believe 
in the stability of these good intentions? 

Nevertheless, the happy prospects thus nobly held out have been fully 
realized. Within three years'of that singular and providential discovery, 
Emmanuel Zoon, having obtained a noble independence by the death of 
his father, enabled the mother of Looisje to claim her child from the Or- 


| phan House, and place her in the Ursuline convent of Bruges for the 


sioners of a public charity, followed the guidance into the corridor, where | 
a horde of children wearing the unsightly uniform of the Hospice, were | 
laying at blindman’s buff. At sight of the superioress, their little 


ing faces became demure, as they instinctively ranged themselves 

fn line; as if for the express purpose of ennabling Emmanuel to search 
out among them the owner of the long flaxen ringlet, fondly exhibited to 
him by Netja at parting, to facilitate his recognition of ber lost treasure. 
But alas! these wards of public charity were stripped of all such ex- 
traneous adornment! A close cap was fitted to each well-cropped head ; 
and how was he to detect the little victim? The superioress probably 
noticed his look of blank disappointment as he surveyed her little flock ; 
for addressing one of the elder girls, she hurriedly inquired for Looisje. 
In reply, the child pointed to a distant window-seat, opposite a wood- 


@n Madonna inserted inte the grim old wall; and lo! the eager eye of | 


jeumanvel fell upon a young girl, arrayed like her companions, but too 
a absorbed by her book to notice either their tumultuous gaiety, or 
interruption of the superioress’s approach. Even when they almost 
hed the window-seat, the little girl read on; a single ray of the bright 
rch sun falling upon her white cap and open book, so as to throw into 
lief the exquisite outline of her delicate features. 
On hearing her name pronounced by the united voices of the supe- 


#8 and a stranger, the child instinctively and respectfully arose; and | 
mmanuel recognised at once not only the mild saintly expression of her | 


yoor mother’s face, but an air of the distinction which seemed to place 


her companions in misfortune. 

As he contemplated that face, as fair and mild as moonlight tears 
sprang into the eyes of Emmanuel; whose evident emotion would have 
— a suspicion in the mind of the superioress that the father of her 

i 
d 


ttle pupil was before her, but for the scanty years of him who took so | 


eep an interest in Looisje. 

“This child’s holidays are sure to find her at her book!” observed the 
superioress, patting her encouragingly on the head; and Emmanuel re- 
joiced to perceive by the promptitude with which the hand thus extend- 
ed was seized and kissed by the little girl, that she was in the habit of 
receiving such caresses and such commendations. 

Deeply affected, he had little attention to bestow on circumstantial 
details of the nature and purpose of the institution. All he understood 
was that most of the children before him were foundlings,—the offsprings 


of vice or poverty; removed thither from the adjoining establishment of | 


the Enfans Trowves. 

“She is all we could desire.”? wrote he, in the letter which conveyed 
to Bruges, the following day, the details of his visit; “ventle, lovely, 
intelligent ; and being so placed as to enable you to contemplate her un- 
suspected, I will not indulge in the indignation excited by the breach of 
faith of her infamous father, in having rendered her the object of a pub- 
lic charity, instead of accomplishing his conditions with yourself. To 
remonstrate with him,—to acquaint him that his treachery and her place 
of concealment are discovered, would be perhaps to cause her instent re- 
moval, and thus lose sight of her for ever. 
dearest Netja,—let us be content. 
mitted to the rough schooling of adversity, let such be her portion for a 
time, rather than have her placed in some less accessible retreat.” 


Let us be content, then, 


completion of ber education in a style proportionate to the station of life 
for which she was now destined. Nor had the Count de L , who 
had, of course, represented her to the administration of the charity as 
fatherless, the smallest authority to interfere with their arrangements. 
That the result has been more than satisfactory is attested by the un- 
alloyed domestic happiness of one of the worthiest families in Belgium. 
It was within view of the window from which Emmanuel made his first 
acquaintaince with his gentle neighbor, and with two of his lovely chil- 
dren climbing on his knees, that the romantic story of his marriage was 
related to me by himself; and accompanied by his young and accomplisb- 
ed wife, it was my good fortune to visit the OnPHAN House or BrussgLs. 
a  ——————————————— 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


In the summer of 1779, during one of the darkest periods of our revo- 
lutionary struggle, in the then village of S , (though it now bears a 


| more dignified title,) in this State, lived Judge V., one of the finest and 


truest patriots within the limits of the ‘‘ Old Thirteen,’’ and deep in the 
confidence of Washington. Like most men of his time and substance, 
he had furnished himself with arms and ammuniticn sufficient for the 
males of his household. They consisted of himself, three sons, and 
about twenty-five negroes. The female part of his family consisted of 
his wife and daughter Catharine, about eighteen years of age, the heroine 
of our tale, and several slaves. In the second story of his dwelling 


| house, immediately over the front door, was a small room called the 
ter apart, as much as her studious occupation, from the noisy group of | “armory,” in which the arms were deposited, and always kept ready 


for immediate use. About the time at which we introduce our story, 
the neighborhood was much annoyed by the nocturnal prowling and 


| depredations of numerous Tories. 


| family from church. 


It was on a calm, bright Sabbath afternoon of the said summer, when 
Judge V. and his family, with the exception of his daughter Catherine, 


| and an old indisposed slave, were attending service in a village church 


Not a breath disturbed the serenity of the atmosphere—no sound profa- 
ned the sacredness of the day; the times weve dangerous, and Catherine 
had locked herself and the old slave in the house, until the return of the 


A rap was heard at the fiont door. ‘ Surely,” 


| said Catherine to the slave, “the family have not come home ; church 


cannot be dismissed.” Therap was repeated. “I see what it is,” 
said Catherine, as she ran up stairs into the armory. On opening the 
window and looking down, she saw six men standing at the front door 
and on the opposite side of the street, three of whom were Tories, who 
formerly resided in that village; their names were Van Zandt, Finley 
and Sheldon; the other three were strangers, but she had reason to 
believe them of the same political stamp, from the company in which she 
f_und them. 

Van Zandt was a notorious character, and the number and enormity of 
his crimes had rendered his name infamous in that vicinity. 
der or robbery was committed within miles of 8 
get the credit either of planning or executing. 


Not a mur- 
, that he did not 
The characters of Finley 


; and Sheldon were also deeply stained with crime, but Van Zandt was a 


, any lady young or old. 


Never perhaps did more acute emotions contend in a human heart, | 
than when, shortly afterwards, Emmanuel was required to escort the | 


mother of Looiaje to the hospice, and witness the mingled agony and joy 


of poor Netja, compelled to repress the yearnings of a mother’s joy as | at the window above. 


she contemplated her promising child. He beheld at a moment the ut- 


ter extinction of the hopes he had still wildly cherished. He saw that 


the heart of Netja was full; that there was no place for the feelings he | 


: persevered in hoping to excite. Consulted, however, as a patient 
friend,—a loving brother,—he rejoiced to find poor 
by her lessons 


Netja so enlightened 
of affliction, as to be content that her child should receive 


@ modest and religious education among those of her own degree, rather | 


than be an humble pensioner upon the bounty of her father. 
“She is happy—she is contented,” 


,’ said Netja, through her tears, as 
they quitted the hospice together. ‘What more have I to desire except 
the impossible joy of pressing her to my heart as my child, and glorying 
in the name of mother.” 


“At some future time even this may reward your many sacrifices,” re- 


| and the house up together.”’ 


| master spirit of iniquity. 
Though the child you love be sub- | 


The appearance of such circumstances must 
have been truly alarming to a young lady of Catherine's age, if not to 
But Catherine V. possessed her father’s spirit 
—the spirit of the times. Van Zandt was standing on the step, rapping 
at the door, while his companions were talking in a whisper on the 
sidewalk on the opposite side of the street. 

“Is Judge V. at home?” asked Van Zandt, when he saw Catherine 


‘He is not,”’ said she. eo 

“‘ We have business of importance with him, and if you will open the 
door,” said Van Zandt, “ we will walk in and remain till he returns.” 

‘* No,” said Catherine, ‘‘ when he went to church, be left particular 
directions not to have the doors opened till be and his family returned. 
You had better call when the church is dismissed.” 

“No,” retorted the villain, ‘‘ we will enter now or never.” 

“ Impossible,” cried she; ‘‘ you cannot enter until he returns.’’ 

“Open the door,” cried he, ‘or we'll break it down, and burn you 
So saying, be threw himself with all the 


| force he possessed against the door, at the aame time calling upon his 


companions to assist him. The door, however, resisted his efforts. 
“Do not attempt that again,’”’ said Catherine, “cr you are a dead 
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man;” at the same time 
man’s pistol, ready cocked. 

At the sight of this formidable weapon, the companions of Van Zandt, 
who had crossed the street at his call, retreated. 

“ What!” cried their leader—“ you cowards, are you frightened at 
the threat of a girl?” And again he threw himself against the door; 
the weapon was discharged, and Van Zandt fell. 

The report was heard at the church, and males and females at once 
rushed out to ascertain the cause. On looking towards the residence of 
Judge V., they perceived five men running at full speed, to whom the 
Judge’s negroes and several others gave chase, and from an upper win- 
dow of his residence, a white handkerchief was waving as if beckoning 
for aid. 


resenting from the window a heavy horse- 


All rushed towards the place, and upon their arrival, Van Zandt was | 


in the agonies of death. He still retained strength to acknowledge that 
they had been frequently concealed in the neighbourhood for that pur- 
pose, but no opportunity had offered until that day, when, lying con- 
—_= in the woods, they had seen the Judge and his family going to 
cburch. 

The body of the dead Tory was taken up and buried by the Sexton of 
the church, as he had no relations in that vicinity. 

After the absence of two hours or thereabouts, the negroes returned, 
having succeeded in capturing Finley and one of the strangers, who 
were that night confined, and the next morning, at the earnest solicitation 
of Judge V., liberated on promise of mending their lives. 

It was in the month of October of the same year, that Catherine V. was 
sitting by an upper back window of her father’s house, knitting; though 
autumn, the weather was mild, and the window was hoisted about three 
inches. About sixty or seventy feet from the rear of the house was the 
barn, a huge edifice with upper and lower doors; the lower doors were 
closed, and accidentally casting her eyes towards the barn, she saw a 
small back door on a range with the front door and window at which 
she was sitting, open, and a number of men enter. 

The occurrence of the summer immediately presented itself to her, 
and the fact that her father and the other males of the family were at 
work in a field some distance from the house, led her to suspect that the 
opportunity had been improved, probably by some of Van Zandt’s 
friends, to plunder and revenge his death. Concealing herself, there- 
fore, behind the curtains, she narrowly watched their movements. She 
saw a man’s head slowly rising above the door, and apparently recon- 
noitering the premises—it was Finley’s. ‘Pheir object was now evident. 
Going to the “ armory,” she selected a well loaded musket, and resumed 
her place by the window. Kneeling upon the floor, she laid the muzzle 
of the weapon upon the window-sill between the curtains, and taking 
deliberate aim, she fired. What effect she produced she knew not, but 
saw several men hurrying out of the barn by the same door they entered. 
The report again brought her father and his workmen to the house, and 
on going into the barn, the dead body of Finley lay upon the floor. 








Catherine afterwards married a captain of the Continental army, and | 


she lives the mother of a numerous and respectable line of descendants. 


The house is also in the land of the living, and has been the scene of | 
many a prank of the writer of this tale in the heyday of his mischievous | 


boyhood. 
i 


Mapvemoisette. Lenonmannd, tHe Paristas ForTUNE-TELLER.— 
For forty years Madile. Lenormand resided at No. 5, rue de Tournon. 
The cave of the sybil was on the ground floor, at the bottom of the court. 
Over the door was the sign of the prophetess, with these words, ‘‘ Mdlle. 
Lenormand, |ibraire.”’ 

The profession of the lady was not recognised by the laws of France, 
and as therefore every occupation must possess a legal character in order 
to have a patente, or license to trade; Malle. Lenormand had taken out 
that of librarian; it was under this designation that her name stood in the 
columns of the “ Almanach Royal’’ (Paris directory). 

The following account of a visit to the lady will give a good idea of her 
habits and manners. 

On ringing a bell the servant opened the door, and the visitor was ush- 
ered into a reom which had nothing of a sybiline character about it. She 
entertained the greatest contempt for anything like the symbols of vulgar 


magicians. Ona sheif were ranged about thirty or forty volumes. These 
were the works of the pythoness, “ Les Souvenirs Prophetiques,” “ La 
Reponse 4 M. Hoffman, journaliste,” ‘ Les Memoires Historiques,” and 
five or six other productions, more or Jess calalistic. 


Mdlle. Lenormand was not long in making ber appearance. She was 
latterly a fat little woman, with a complexion highly coloured, her head 


with an exuberant peruke of light hair, surmcunted by a voluminous tur- | cident in Michael Scott's novel of Tom Cringle’s Log—the dying 


ban of the semi-vriental style. The rest of her costume was of an ordi- 
nary description, or as it is described in the French, that of a marchande 
de beurre. 

“What is your pleasure,” said she, addressing the visitor. 

“Madam, I am come to consult you.” 

“Very well. Take achair. What game will you have? 
6f, 10f, 20f., and as high as, 400f. 

“T will take that at a louis (20f).” 

“Very well; draw near that table and give me your hand.” 

“ Here it is” (presenting the right hand). 

“* Not that, give me your left hand. What is yourage? What flower 
do you prefer? What animal is the most repugnant to you?” These 
questions were asked in a monotonous and nasal voice, and at each an- 
swer she replied, “Very well, very well,” sorting the cards at the same 


I have at 


time, which she presented to the visitor, sa » “Cut them with your 
left hand." She then laid out the cards on the table, and delivered 
horoscope with a volubility which it was sometimes difficult to . 
She was particularly happy in her delineation of the character, the tastes, 
and habits of the person coneulting, which she could not have drawn from 
a skill in physiognomy, for she scarcely looked the person in the face, but 
solely from the different combination of the cards, and in which shs was 
rarely deceived. She never failed to mention several incidents of the past 
life of the party consulting, and those who have had recourse to her de 
clare that her prophecies have almost always met with a singular reali- 
zation. 

Whilst reading the fortune of the party she generally accompanied it 
with excellent advice. 

“ Thanks to Mdile. Lenormand,” said the Princess de V., “I have fer 
thirty years been able to dispense with the service of either a physician 
or a lawyer,” “And I,” exclaimed another great lady, “have never fail- 
ed to consult the sybil whenever I have been to commit a sottiee, 
and they have always succeeded according to her predictions.” 

It is not known whether Mdlle. Lenormand has left behind her any 
— or nny ould the letters which she has received from diffe- 
rent parties. would prove a valuable property. 

Among the most uchehonel of her snguins visitors may be mentioned 
Prince Talleyrand, Barras, Tallien, Talma, General Moreau, and a num- 
ber of others. Almost all the Parisian beau monde consulted her, and 
she had also correspondence with several high and distinguished person- 


3. 
She has, it is said, died worth upwards of 500,000f, but her papers 
would be werth more than that sum. 


——— 

Ayecpote or Stumr Ornatory.—While the candidates for Congress 
in the 7th District in Illinois, were engaged in addressing the people in 
one of the counties, Mr. Hardin, the whig candidate, thinking to be 


witty at the expense of his epponent, closed his speech by telling the 
following anecdote :— 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “my opponent reminds me of a very good 
story, the scene of which is laid near St. Louis, Missouri. Two gentle- 
men of this city, one a doctor and the other a silversmith, were huni 
together back of the town ; when they got into the woods they se 
and shortly the doctor heard his friend shoot. He immediately went to 
see what luck, and found him standing on one side of a hollow with his 
gun in his hand, looking around very foolishly, and a yearling calf about 
thirty yards from him on the other side of the drain, very quietly mind- 
ing his own business.” 

“‘ Hallo, Cohen,” said the doctor, ‘ what did you kill?” 

“« Nothing,” said Cohen. 

“Nothing !”’ said the doctor— pray what did you shoot at—that 
calf over yonder?” 

« Well, Cohen, I did.”’ 

“Well pray,”’ said the doetor, “what did you shoot at the calf for— 
did you think it was a deer?” 

« Well I did,” said Cohen. 

‘Haw! haw! haw!” said the doctor— shot at a calf only thirty 
yards off, and did not hit it; a great marksman you indeed !—great, 
great!” 

‘“‘ Now, doctor,"’ said Cohen, “stop, I say now stop, and don’t make a 
fool of yourself, until you know the circumstances. I tell you what, sir, 
I shoot just so as to hit it if it was a deer, and miss it if it was a calf.” 

The whig candidate then got down, and everybody present laughed at 
the story. Then came on Mr. McDougall, the democratic candidate. 
He began by saying—‘‘ Well, gentlemen, Mr. Hardin has told you a 


| calf story, and you laughed at it, as was probably the case you should, 
| and I acknowledge its application to the present speaking, end the 
| striking similarity between Mr. Cohen’s case and mine. I loaded 


| the mistake—he turns out to bea calf.”’ 


political gun and shot at Mr. Hardin—I thought him a deer—but lo, the 
(Cheers, loud and — 
nce 


| McDougall then proceeded—“ But, gentlemen, there is one di 


between Mr. Cohen’s case and mine. He shot and did not hit his calf, 
but I hit and wounded mine. Have you not heard him roaring and 
bawling with pain of the wound for more than an hour.” 

If the laugh was great at the telling of the anecdote, 'twas a hundred- 


| fold greater at the application of it.—Springfield (Ill) Register. 


« , 
A Tae or Horror.—It is known to few persons that an affecting in- 


_ niard and his child—has no distant parallel in the dreadful catastrophe 


| 


of the ship 7'’omas, M'’Quay master, e Liverpool Guineaman on the mid- 
dle passage, and bound to Barbadoes in 1797. In October of that year 
there drifted on shore on the north-east coast of that island a boat with 
two men and a boy in her: they were the only survivors of the ill-fated 
slaver. 

The Captain had instructed his male slaves in the use of fire-arms, in 
order to their assistance in repulsing the attacks of any French privateers 
they might fall in with, the slave-coast being at the time much infested 
with them. Instead of adding to his means of defence, it occasioned the 
total lows of the vessel. On the 2d of September, early in the morning, 
about 200 of the slaves, having secured possession of the amunition chest, 
appeared suddenly upon deck and began firing on the ship’s crew. Some 
fell, others in their dismay leaped overboard, others cut away a boat lash- 
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to astern, and escaped into ber through the cabin wiadowr, 
‘Quay, with the rest of bis people, sought ‘0 quell the insur- 
barging the cabin musketry upon them; and seeing some on 
of deserting him, remonstrated so warmly, that they were in- 
rough shame toreturn. Soon after, however, finding that all was 
pr them again secured the boat and quitted the vessel. 
the ferocity of the negroes, they now became a prey to the 
and waves—to hunger and thirst; which last were after afew days 
identially relieved by the capture of a small turve, taken whils float- 
fog ase on the water. This supply exhausted, they soaked their shoes 
two hairy caps, which were faithfully apportioned among the whole 
pumber. But day after day passed, 
“And you might see 
The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes.” 
fatal resolve taken, they cast lets, and the victim resigned bis life 
manly fortitude, but solicited that he might be bled to death, the 
on being in the boat, and having his case of instruments with him. 
Tee operator applied his parched lips to the vein and drank from it, while 
the rest impatiently watched the death-sigh. All partaking of the Atrean 
henquet speedily perished raging mad ; and those that remained attribute 
preservation of their lives to having rejected following the example of 
their fellow sufferers. Indeed they assert to having refused risking their 
lives to the chance of a straw; but, the majority having determined it, 
were not allowed to remain exempt. 
On the 10th inst.—being the 38th day—the lonely voyagers descried 
the shoré, but, having no helm to steer the boat by, their exhausted spi- 
rites became broken, and they resigned themselves to death. That Provi- 


dence, however, whose gracious hand was now stretched to save them, 
became their belm and guide to where they would be. But, when they 
, oper the shores, worn-out nature hardly afforded strength to quit 
dro 


boat; the boy falling into the surf, and unable to make an effort, was 
wred. 

The remnant of the wo-begone 12, with great exertion, crawled on their 
bellies to the mouth of Joe’s river, where they slaked their thirst, and 
being discovered by a person on Hayne’s estate, received from him the 
assistance such extreme distress needed. But, hearing that some men of 
colour were making off with the boat, he consigned them to the charge 
of an indigent shoemaker near, from whom also they experienced all the 
attentions that his limited resources permitted. 

— 


Tue Jotty Mitier.—Lolling indolently at the foot of his mill-steps 
stoed a stout miller whistling merrily, when a stranger, who had been for 
some time slowly toiling up the hill, accosted him— 

“ Why dost thou whistle, friend?” said be. 


“For lack of wind,’ replied the miller, abruptly; and the stranger | 


amiled at the paradoxical reply. 

“ Thou art short-—”’ continued he. 

‘Some six feet, at any rate,” answered the miller drawing himself up. 

«Thou art a merry soul.” 

“* Merry !—pshaw !—flat as a cask of unbunged ale—no! that’s windy 
—rather like an unblown bladder, for that’s flat for the same reason— 
want of wind.” 

‘« Then thou art only in spirits when the mill’s going like a race horse.” 

“That's a bad comparison,” said the miller; “for my mill only goes 
when it’s blown—and that’s just when a horse stops.” 

“True; [should have said as an ass, for that, too, goes the better for 
a blow.” 

“ Thou hast hit it,”’ said the miller, laughing ; “and I shall henceforth 
never see a donkey without thinking’ — 

“Of me?” anticipated the stranger, joining the laugh. ‘‘ Surely ”’ con- 
tinued he, “‘ thine is a happy vocation.” .Thy situation, too, is so much 
above the richest of thy neighbors, nay, even the great lord of the manor 
himself must look little from the height thou beboldest him.” 

“ Why, yes;” replied the miller; “and although I be not a proud man, 
I look down upon all; for not only the peasant, but the squire, is beneath 
me. ‘Tis true, like another tradesman, I depend upon my sails for a 
livelihood ; but I draw all my money from the farmer’s ¢i//; and then, all 
the hungry look up to me for their meal.” 

“‘ How grateful ought allto be for thy favors?” 

(Ay, indeed ; for where would be either the highest or the lowest bread 
withoutmy exertions? Tobe sure, if they be ungrateful I can give them 
the sack !”’ 

“Every mouth ought to be filled with the miller’s praise,” said the 
stranger. 

“Certainly.” added the miller ; “for every mouth would be imperfect 
without the grinders.” 

Here they both joined in a hearty laugh; and the jolly miller, finding 
the stranger’s sentiments so flatteringly in unison with his own, gave him 
an invitation to taste his malt, while they conversed upon his meal. 

TT 

Sunpay 1s Scottanp.—The ushering of a Scottish Sunday morning 
is far different from what every one must have had eccasion to observe— 
especially in and near the large towns in England. There are no shops 
half opened till the very hour that summons the population to its worship, 
—no servants’ work to be done at the doors and windows, though ever so 
early,—notaing that can remind one of the toil of the week, and the anxi- 
ety of the heart after wordly affairs. No artizans idling, unwashed, and 


in their working dress, about the streets, nor any of those degraded cha- | 








racters who may often be seen with a half a dozen dogs making their way 
to the outskirts of the town for the purpose of having a morning’s sport 
in rat bunting along the ditches. They labor six days, and Saturday night 
effeciually closes the scene. From sunrise to broad day, the holy time 
steals on as quiet as though toil and the common anxieties of life were 
never known. Every care, save the all important one, seems laid aside. 
The calmness of the atmosphere, the repose of the senses from every sound, 
and the slow chiming of the distant bells, seem to speak it to be a day 
of rest, when the parent and the child, the rich man and the needy, alike 


| in the presence of the Creator, observe his appointed time, and remem- 


ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Lhe cottages on the mountain sides, which during the week present 
the very picture of peaceful industry, are usually on a Sunday morning 
shut up and silent; as though, with the cessation of all human labor, the 
inhabitants had in spirit retired tv that peaceful world of which a quiet 
sabbath is so beautiful an em!!cm. But about the hour when th §village 
bell begins to toll for the devout assembly, then may be seen issuing from 
the humble cottages which hitherto appeared from their quietness almost 
usinhabited, each little family from fi: st to last, all clad in their best, clean, 
plain, and homely; but to the devout and meek, a far more acceptable 
sight than that gorgeous and costly «ttre which, attracting «|! attention 
to the pomp of this life, seems to convert the temple of the Most High 
into a house of earthly vanity. The elderly clad in sober colors, becom- 
ing their season of life; the young in simple white, one following another 
in a long train along the mountain side, form, together with the place to 
which their steps are bending, a subject on which the mind long dwelle 
with internal satisfaction. 

In the evening, while perhaps the aged—they who are nigh upon the 
brink of that dark ocean of eternity upon which they must so soon embark 
—are engaged in the perusal of that volume which points out their way 
to the distant Jand; the young, to whom it is given to rejoice while yet 
their day is before them, often walk out on the hills together or alone, 
though always with that peaceful demeanor, that total absence of all ten- 
dency to unhallowed mirth, which bespeaks a heart humble in its strength 
and conscious of the service it owes to Him in whom all is glory and 
honor. 

Thus, peacefully and silently, the night again steals down—closing upon 
a day on which ten thousand hearts have been beter taught their duty to 
all living.—Eaglish paper. 

TT 

Tue Murpver or Captain Coox.—The following account of this 
melancholy event translated from the Hawaiian history, is curious: —The 
Captain demanded that the King should obtain and restore the boat, but 
this could not be done, as it had been demolished by the natives for the 
sake of its iron. Captain Cook went on shore with a party of his armed 
men to fetch the King on board his ship, and detain him there till the boat 
should be restored. While he was endeavoring to accomplish this object, 
Kekuhaubio crossed the bay from Keeia to Kaawaloa, accompanied by 
Kalimu, another chief, in a separate canoe. They were fired upon from 
the ship, and Kalimu was killed, on which Kekuhaubio rowed rapidly to 
Kaawaloa, and employed his influence to dissuade Kalaniopuu from going 
to the ship. On the circulation of the news of Kalimu’s death, the peo 
ple became clamorous for revenge, and one with a short dagger in his 
hand approached Captain Cook, who, apprehensive of danger, fired his 
gunathim. The contest now became general. The Captain having with 
his sword struck Kalaimano-kahoowaha, a Chief, he seized him with his 
powerful hand in order to hold him, but with no idea of taking his life, 
Lono being, as the Chief supposed, a god, could not die. But on his cry- 
ing out, as he was about to fall, the Chief concluded he was a rnan—not 
a god—and therefore killed him. Then the foreigners in the boat dis- 


| charged their muskets, and many cf the natives were cut down by their 


fire, against which they found the mats that were employed to shield them 
a poor defence. Guns also on board the ms were discharged, which 
killed others, so that Kalaniopuu fled inland tothe precipice with his 
Chiefs and people, taking with them the body of Captain Cook and four 
of his companions who had been slain. The King then presented the body 
of the Captain in sacrifice, and, afver that ceremony was performed, pro- 
ceeded to remove the flesh from the bones, to preserve them. The flesh 
was consumed with fire. The heart was eaten by some children, who 
had mistaken it for that of a dog; their names were Kupa, Moboole, and 
Kaiwikokovle. Some of the bones of the Captain were afterwards return- 
ed to the ship, and the rest preserved by the Priests, and worshipped. 
—— 

Curious Famity Sratistics.— There is at present a family residing 
in the parish of St. Quivox, consisting of father, mother, and twelve chil- 
dren, the youngest about six years of age, whose domestic circle has 
never sustained any loss er bereavement. The grandmother, who lives 
with the family, has now reached within two years of a hundred, and, al- 
though quite blind and suffering from the infirmities natural to such a 
lengthened period of existence, she is in perfectly good health. The fa- 
ther has lived upwards of twenty years under the same landlord, and has, 
during all this time, been in the employment of the same individual. The 


| family are mostly at service, occupying respectable situations in the pa- 


rishes of Ayr and St. Quivox. Three of the daughters have been in the 
employment of the same master for years, the eldest one having been in 
his service for upwards of six years. They all live on friendly terms with 
one another, yet, wonderful to relate, it has never been the lot of the pa- 
rents to see them all at one time. They are alike strangers to debt and 
to want, and their condition, in this respect, might be the envy of many 
in a far higher sphere.—Ayr advertiser. 
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AvuToorarii8.—The valuable and extensive collections of autographs, 
and manuscripts, belonging to the Rev. Dr. Ruffles, is deposited im the 
Collegiate Institution of Liverpool. 

Mr. Weed in one of his letters thus remarks upon it :— 


I must give you some idea of the magnitude and value of these trea- 
aures—treasures, too, that like the Sybilline leaves, increase in value as 
they diminish in number. Of the Kings and Royal Family of England, 
there are original signatures or letters of 51 individeals. Of the Kings, 
&c., of France 13 signatures or letters. Of the miscellaneous autographs 
and letters (amounting in number to 161) from illustrious Generals, 
Philosophers, Philanthrophists, Statesmen, Poets, Painters, Authors, &c. 
&. Iwill give youaspecimen. ‘ A letter from Richard Baxter,” 
addressed to all that fear God in the borough and parish of Kiddermin- 
ster, dated Tatterbridge, near Burnett, Feb. 10. There are letters from 
Theodore Beza, the Reformer ; from tiie Regicide Bradshaw ; the auto- 
graph of John Bunyan ; notes of Mr. [burke’s speech on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings; a receipt of Calvin the Reformer, for his sa- 
lary as minister of Geneva, dated 1551 ; letter of Canova to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; letter of Lord Chatham; le'ter from William Cowper ; the 
signature of the martyr, Cranmer, to a document dated August 9, 1547, 
a letter of the Earl of Derby, dated ‘‘ Knowlesby, my home this iiii of 
Auguste, 1586 ;” a letter of Charles James Fox ; a letter from Benjamin 
Franklin ; the original manuscript of Bishop Heber’s “ From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains ;” a letter Com the author of “‘ Hervey’s Medita- 
tions ;” a letter of Dr. Johneon to Miss Porter, his relative of Lichfield ; 
a letter of La Fayette ; signature of the Earl of Leicester, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favorite ; note of Lord Mansfield ; a letter from the Duke of 
Marlborough, dated ‘“‘ Hague, Sept. 3, 1701 ;”’ a Greek letter from Me- 
lancthon ; a letter from Sir John Moore ; a letter of Lord Nelson, dated 
on board the Victory, July 1, 1805 ; autograph of Sir Isaac Newton ; a 
letter of William Penn; a letter of Pope ; a letter of Richard Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday Schools ; the manuscript of the lst chapter of the 
3d volume (English edition) of Sir Walter Scott's Kenilworth ; a letter 
of Mes. Siddons ; a note from Lawrence Sterne ; the last letter but one 
written by John Wesley; a letter of Zimmerman; an ancient deed exe- 
cuted by Queen Anne ; the manuscript of Burns’s “ Elegy on the late 
Miss Burnet of Monboddo,” &c,, &c. 

——— 

A Parister’s Motro.—A!dus Manutius, a Venetian, was one of the 
most accomplished artists of the infancy of the divine art of printing. 
His editions are still sought for as of great value, and highly prized by 
connoisseurs and bibliomaniacs. Modern publishers, Pickering of Lon- 
don, our townsmen Hilliard & Gray, and the Appleton’s of New York, 
have been proud to rank themselves as his “discipuli,” and have copied 
on their title pages his symbol of a dolphin winding round an anchor. 
They and their readers, perhaps, do not all know the meaning or origin 
of this emblem. Cardinal Bembo, a distinguished poet and prelate of 
the time, presented to Aldus a medal of Vespasin, the reverse of which 
bore this device of the dolphin and anchor. Aldus showed the present 
to Erasmus, at that time his friend. Erasmus, remarking that the an- 
chor was the sign of stability, and the dolphin of swiftness, exclaimed 
that the whole typified the war which learning made upon ignorance, or, 
as he would say in our day, between “progress” and “the past.”” Aldus 
was pleased with the interpretation, and made the device the symbol of his 
labors. 

He was no less distinguished in his own time than |e has been made 
since. Princes, Popes, and cardinals were proud of his society, Luere- 
tia Borgia, as beautiful and accomplished as wicked, as well as her ad- 
mirer cardinal Bembo, watched with deep interest the progress of his 
art, and offered to defray the whole expenses of hia infant enterprise. 
“T must die,” said she, “but thus I shall be useful after death.” The 
first pages which passed from the press of Aldus, indeed, contained an 
eulogy on this patron beauty. 

And yet, in the midst of the honors and flatteries which surrounded 
him, in the very infancy of his art, Aldus felt the pressure of a calamiry 
which has oppressed every ene who has been since connected, in ary 
manner, with his craft. We find that he was obliged to place over the 


door of his office a Latin inscription, of which the following lines are a | 


translation : 

“Whoever you are—a thousand times { 
have to say to me, and depart in haste: 
who is bearing up the world.” 

We hope that the lesson was effective on the “patrons’’ of the Vene- 
tian printer. It has been lost on all the generations which have follow- 
ed him.— Boston Advertiser. 


ask it, say quickly what you 
unless you would aid Hercules 


—_——E 
The following tale, told by the Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser, is 
another evidence that “‘¢ruth is strange—stranger than fiction :” 


about fourteen years old, and property to the amount of about twenty 
thousand dollars. The executor, who had been a particular friend of 
the old man, was about to place the boy at school, with the intention of 


giving him every opportunity of enjoying the benefits of liberal education, | 


when the boy suddenly disappeared. leaving it certain that he had gone 
off, but in what direction or for what purpose was unknown. The 
Guardian wrote in every direction begging his acquaintances to make 
inquiries and have a look outfor him. But no trace of him whatever 


ae” 





mained a mystery to his friends. A short time sinéé, however, his 
Guardian heard from some person that he was seen within a short dis- 
tance of Mobile in this State. Without the slightest delay be started in 
pursuit of the young man, and found bim in the of the 
plese where he had been seen. He was engaged there in catting and 

auling wood ; had been engaged at the business several years, and 
been a steamboat hand on the river between here and Mobile for three 
years. His Guardian found him with a face burnt and tanned with ex- 
posure to the sun and weather, and his hands hard from the effects of 
labor. 

His guardian told him that he must come home and take his . 
for he could not continue to take charge of it any longer. He said he 
could not leave then, as the man for whom he been working owed 
him fifty dollars. He was at last, however, persuaded to settle with his 
employer by taking his note. When questioned as to his reasons for 
leaving home seven years before, he said he did not like to go to school. 
So during all that time he worked hard, away from home and ameng 
strangers, rather than go back, lest he should be sent to school. 
knew, too, that he was worth property, yet never qualified for one 
of it. During his residence in the neighborhood of Mobile, he gained 
the reputation of a strictly sober, hard-working, prudent and econontical 
young man. Last week he passed through this place on his return 
Georg‘a, where a snug property, which bas been accumatlating under the 
careful management of his honest and faithful guardian, awaits him. 
Our readers may depend upon the truth of what we write. 

ec 


Stump Speakine in ArKANsas.—At about nine o'clock the voters, 
numbering near one hundred, presented themselves, and a round shoul- 
dered shock haired man rose and addressed them as follows:— 

Feller Citizens :—This are a day for the people of Wolf's mouth, and 
I mought say if I warnt modest, that our eternal enfranchisement (that’s 
a hard word ; but I got through with it!) depended on our exertions. Bill 
Sculpin am our candidate and Jack Jones swears that he’s going to shoot 
every man thatdon’t vote forhim? Feller Citizens—I'm a going to send 
my speech with a quotation from Seizer, the Latin Crickett, when he ad- 
dressed the army at the battle of the Cow Pens! Look out—I’m in’ 
—cock your rifles and be ready!—‘ Eat you brute E,’ as the immaculate 
feller said when he got stabbed in the house of representatives. 

Long and loud were the shouts of the orator’s party, and it was with 
difficulty silence could be maintained, until at last the opposing speaker 
mounted the restrum. His speech commenced in the following classical 
manner :— 

Feller Citizens:—There arnt no one skeered in this crowd! ‘Tempt, 
us fugit?’ by the concordant and evacuating nabob of Jerusalem! Old 
Jim Grimes thought he’d frighten me with his Greek! ‘ Puer Stultus! 
Historia Secrael’ and ‘Fiduset Broadaxe’ What does he think of himself 
now? He’s a travlin’ synagogue; but he can’t catch me with his learn- 
ing!’ vote for Tom Cressy, he’s a maa and he’s got talent on his side! 
* Ab Inito!—‘ De Jure! and ‘Dum spiro, spere! Hurrah for Tom Cressy” 

We stood at Wolf's Mouth for nearly three hours, and we bad the satis- 
faction of seeing Tom Cressy elected, all through the superior learning 
of the last speaker. 

—_—E 

A Mowsrer.—An English paper states, that as a gentleman was tra- 
velling along the road near Coldbreok, be had his attention attracted t 
the screams of a child in the care of a tramping woman, who had twe 
other children (totally tlind) also with her. The cries of the child were 
so distressing, that he insisted on knowing the cause—but not getting a 
satisfactory answer, he forcibly removed a bandage from its eyes, when, 
horrid to relate, he found them encased with two small perforated shells, 
in which were two live black beetles, for the purpose of destroying the 
sight. The woman was instantly seized and given into custody, and, at 
the magistrate’s meeting at Eton, committed for trial. What was the 
motive of this monster in human form for destroying the sight of these 
peor children is not stated—but it was doubtless for the purpose of work- 
ing upon the sympathy of the public, to induce the unwary to bestow alms 

 —— 

Lire Bryony rHe Grave.—Among all the fine and beautiful figures 
and modes of reasoning that the universe in which we dwell has afforded 
for the illustration of the bright hope that is within us of a life beyond 
the tomb, there is none more beautiful or exquisite that I know of, than 
that which is derived from the change of the seasons—from the second 
life that bursts furth in spring in objects apparently dead: and from the 
shadowing forth, in the renevation of every thing around us, of that des- 
tiny which Divine Revelation calls upon our faith to believe shall yet be 
ours. The trees that have faded and remained dark and gray —— 
the long dreary lapse of winter, clothe themselves again with green 


the spring sunshine, and every hue speaks of life. The buds that were 


| trampled down and faded, burst forth once more in freshness and in 
Some seven years ago a gentleman died in Georgia, leaving a son | 


beauty; the streams break from the icy chains that held them, and the 
glorious sun himself comes wandering from his far journey, giving sum- 
mer, and warmth, and fertility, and magnificence to every thing around, 
Ali that we see breathes the same hope, and every thing we see rekindles 
into hfe. 
OO 

Flattery is the ladder by which ambitious men climb to power. In 
royal government they fawn arourd the prince, and flatter all his whims 
and foibles; in a democratic government they bestow the same fulsome 


could be discovered. Seven years passed away and his fate still re- | flattery upon the people. 
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NUW-YORE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMIBER 16, 1843. 
—— — ~ 

Rourn Exper will be continued next week. 

sialic 

To ConnesronDents.—Lines “ On the Death of an Infant,” con- | 
tain one or two very portical ideas, well expressed, Lut the poem as a | 
whole is not worth publishing. 

C. A. S. is under consideration. 


W.W.W. We have to apologize for not having published his 
communication until the proper season for doing so, has gone by. We 
should like to hear from him again, “ in brief—” 

Alp's Poetry“ To Can” is very fair, but whether it is intended 
to be sentimental or funny, we cannot discover. From the Sollowing 
werse one might suppose “ Can” to be of the gentle sex : 

Fairer and. fairer seems to grow 

The beauteous morn ; into my soul 
Softer its beaming glories flow, 

What is the spell that o’er my whole 
Heart beams so glad? as I'ma man 
"Tis by my side—it is—My Can. 

Or perhaps the author playfully alludes toa tin“ Can"”—‘ foaming 
with mildale,’ forinstance—which sometimes acts like a spell—nct only 
over the ‘ whole heart’ but the head and legs frequently become affect- 
ed by it also. We are compelled to decline the favor in its present 
** questionable shape.” 


“ The Poet's Boquet” requires several alterations previous to 

publication. 
ainda ite 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Because they are contributors to the Brother Jonathan, for- 
sooth—is that a reason why they should not be spoken of in 
the Brother Jonathan, as they deserve? Fudge! Let them 
not be troubled—they shall have justice too—else what are 
they writing for? It is a sin and a shame, that people 
whose hearts are big enough, and warm enough, and whose 
understandings are sound enough to give them a place here, 
should lose the best part of their reward. We are altogether 
in earnest ; and having no squeamishness ourselves, beg our 
readers to have as little as they can well get along with, while 
We serve up a few of the many that have listed with us for the 
war, in the cause of Home Literature, and mounted the colors 
of the Brother Jonathan—“ to this extent, no further ”—as may 
be seen by our title-page. 

And that there may be no pulling of caps hereafter ; nor 
making of mouths, let us take them up in the order they are 
presented there. 
nal first, because he happens to be mentioned first—there’s 

oHuN Neat, Esquire, ot Portland,”—mark that !--a man who 
has sat his face like a flint, or hatchet—a real Nor-wester—or a 
real Down-Easter (we don’t care which) against all sorts of titles, 
and nicknames, and especially against that of Esyuire—that such 
a man should be guilty of such a weakness, or folly, as to suf 
fer his name to appear with such a feather in his cap—(a dish- 
cloth to his tail rather)—is really a little too much for mental 
patience—and therefore—let us leave the gentleman with all 
the honors, &c. &c, &c. to take care of himself. There, now! 
have ‘ot we hit him off well? Wouldn’t you swear that “John 
Neal, Esquire,” himself was the author of that paragraph ? | 
We would, if we saw it anywhere else, and didn’t happen to | 
know who wrote it. But just now, we have other fish to fry. 

And now for the second on the list, Mrs. Ann S. Srerxens, | 
the wife of our publisher—what shall we say of her? Notas | 
wife—mind you—for that’s none of our business, and we never | 
meddle with other people’s wives, while we’ve one of our own | 


—but as a woman-writer—a creature of strength from the beau- 
tiful skies? Hitherto we have been rather backward in ac- 
knowledging her worth ; and that, for more reasons than one. 
In the first place, we were not very willing to put so many others 
tu open shame—others who started with her but the other day 
as it were on the meteor-hunt which is now raging over the 
mountains, and lighting up the wilderness in every part of our 
land—as we must have done by saying, in words of truth and 
soberness, how much more and better she had done, than all 


| who started with her—about the same time—how much better 


than thousands who started before her—even ourselves. And 
then again, in the second place—she being a woman, and with- 
al a personal friend—we have been a little afraid of appear- 
ing to overvalue her. And in the third place—being the wife of 
our publisher, it would be rather a ticklish business at the best 
you know; and therefore, have we held ourselves rather aloof 
heretofore. But is this right? Is womanhood to be a disad- 
vantage? Is friendship to be a disqualification? Is a long 
and very intimate knowledge of another’s mind that which is 
to forbid our speaking the truth of it? Wesayno. We hold 
such things to be a weakness. And though very far from prais- 
ing a writer, because he happens be a friend—or because she 
happens to be a woman—we are still further from abusing 
liira—or her—to show that we are above the prevailing weak- 
ness of humanity. 

In a word then—and by the opinion we now give, delibe- 
rately and thoughtfully, we are willing to be judged hereafter, 
when she is in her grave and we in ours—we hold Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens to be altogether unequalled in her particular field of 
romantic literature. We do not mean her novels, in the shape 
of a book—such as Mary Derwent; for good as that is, it is no- 


thing to what she can do now ; but we mean her short stories, 


her dramatic sketches—for they are all that—which are al- 
ways brimful of the grandeur and truth—of the gloominess and 
strength of History. Some of her household sketches too, are 
overflowing with tenderness and warmth; and then, she writes 
poetry with a free, wayward, wholesome earnestness, which 
would greatly distinguish her among the first and foremost of 
the age, were she tempted to go further and do more in that 
way ; and she has, to our knowledge, other and still higher pro- 
perties in store, and slowly ripening for the future. This we 
know—and though it may be news to her—we do not scruple 
to say that she has done nothing yet, wholly worthy of herself. 
And then too, just bear in mind she is altogether a woman— 
faithful to her sex and to herself—modest though unabashed 
among all the crowding and stirring flatteries and notorieties that 
beset her path—diligent and thoughtful, and ever on the watch, 
for goodness and wruth—and to say all in a word—a writer for 
the Brother Jonathan! Need we say more. 

The next is Mrs. Lypra H. Sicourney. Of her too, what 
shall we say? Wholly unlike Mrs. Stephens in the change- 
able richness of her mind—above her, perhaps, in strength 
and clearness of understanding, and much below her in dra- 
matic power, in a sense of individuality and in a naturalness— 
which, after all, is not nature, any more than the pictured 
landscape, or the “ embodied dream of dainty poesy” is na- 
ture; but alike and of a piece with her, in all that gives 
dignity and worth to womanhood; alike in the glorious percep- 
tion of truth—in the power of seizing and holding up to the me- 
mory, as well as to the eyes of man, that which most axalteth 
our nature and lifieth us highest toward a serene companion- 


| Ship with a better people—the people of the skies. Indeed— 


we know not why we have been tempted to compare these two 
women together—so unlike as writers—so unlike as women— 
and yet so alike in the ten thousand things that go to make up 
the sisterhood of genius. The snowy brightness of a mountain- 
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path—how shall we compare that with the subterranean sun- 
shine, that follows the turning up of a new soil and the sing- 
ing of hidden waters? Ah!—We have it now! and in that 
very image and fitting type of the two great leading characte- 
ristics of both. Snow and sunshine! But snow empurpled 
with the “skyey influences” of another World, and almost 
warming you into a belief that, instead of snow, it may be drift- 
ed moonlight—blown over the tops of the mountains—or star- 
light in flower. And the sunshine is that which plays and 
sings in the ear all day long—without wearying you—and 
changing forever and ever, instead of being that which Tom 
Moore was so awfully afraid of— 

“ Shining on, shining on—by no shadows made tender, 

Till the soul falls asleep in the sameness of splendor.” 


But enough. Mrs. Sigourney is now one of the Editors of 
the Lady’s Companion, a capital magazine, just springing up 
from its own ashes, with new leafing—new splendors and a 
new fragrance—and to that her best powers will be devoted. 
Nor would we have it otherwise. Much as we covet occa- 
sional glimpses and outbreaking from such women as Lydia 
H. Sigourney and Ann &. Stephens, we would rather forego 
the advantage all our lives long for the Brother Jonathan, than 

-have them fail to do what they have undertaken to do for 


womankind—to say nothing of mankind—by becoming Editors | 


of themselves—for there it is, and there only, that they can 
hope to make the deep and abiding impression for which they 
were created. 

The third on our list we see, is Mrs. T. J. Farnuam. 
Here is a woman, now, of whom we have a right to speak in 
pretty plain language, after the drubbing she gave our senior 
Editor, in her controversy with him touching the Rights of 
Women. 
the question—but simply that she upheld the wrong, with a 
steadfastness and a zeal, a thoughtfulness and good sense, a 
strength and temper worthy of all praise. And here we are 
reminded that this highly-gifted, most amiable and conscien- 
tious woman has been harshly dealt with by some of our news- 
paper brethren who are ever foremost, and alert in champion- 
ing the Rights of woman; and that she has been cruelly misun- 
derstood—nay, cruelly misrepresented by some of the newspa- 
pers. 


By this we do not mean that she had the right of | 


| meaa. 





Now the simple fact is—and we mean to show it here- | 


afier—and out of her own mouth too—that Mrs. Farham isalto- | 


gether a woman; with the understanding, the heart, and the 
judgment of well-educated, truth-loving, and obedient, unob- 
trusive woman. Urged and stung into controversy, upon a sub- 
ject where, as a woman, she stood, in a position seemingly ad- 
verse to the Ricuts or Woman, she has met with no favor, even 
at the hands of people who agreed with her. But the time is 
near now, when, being allowed to speak for herself, and in the 
Brother Jonathan, too—that most comfortable of all mouthpieces 
in this world for people who mean to be heard—all who have 
taken the liberty to misjudge her, will have an opportunity of 
doing her and themselves justice. We bespeak for Mrs. Farn- 
ham a fair field and no favour, therefore, when she next ap- 
pears. 
And the fourth upon our list we find is Miss Exiza 8. Pratt 

A young writer of great promise, who, beginning without help 
or encouragement, and running, of course, into imitation and 
exaggeration, as all young writers do, has contrived, in the 
course of a few months, to stamp her writings with a decided 
and wholesome individuality; and to enrich our Journal with 
a dozen or two of papers in prose and verse, any one of which, 
with all its faults—faulty alike of manner and language,—of 
commission and of omission—would prove what we say of her 
to be true—namely, that she is a woman of real genius, and that 





| 


within a single year from to-day, if she is faithful to herself | 








she may be greatly distinguished, and anywhere acknow- 
ledged. 


And by the way, this reminds us of making an apology to 
her, at the same time, but we beseech her to have an eye to 
her p’s and q’s hereafter—in the matter of penmanship, we 
Owing to her abominable scrawl—at times—for she 
writes well enough when she pleases we see, one of the finest 
passages in a poem of hers, which appeared last week, we 
were obliged to make nonsense of. Instead of— 

“ Forth from the fountain of the deep 
The waters ever freely flow ; 
But can the current backward sweep, 
That onward in its course must go? 
So flow the pulses of the heart— 
One tie thou cans’t not part in twain— 
And should the rich blood backward start, 
It could not thrill the heart again.” 
The passage should read thus— 
“« Draw from the fountain of the deep 
‘ The waters ever freely flow ;’ [ Borrowed, but acknow- 
But can the current backward sweep, ledged, we see. } 
That onward in its course must go? 
So flow the pulses of the Leart— 
One tide thou cans’t not part in twain; 
And should the rich blood backward start, 
It could not thrill the heart again.” 

Mistaking one or two words, the passages in italics were 
unmeaning to us; and therefore we took the liberty of altering 
them. And this brings to our recollection another circum- 
stance. The Western tale, though much better written than 
some others we had been favored with, had a few undiscoverable 
passages; and while trying toclear up here and there a para- 
graph, we couldn’t resist the temptation of throwing ina word 
or two—here and there—and among others, the whole of the 
last sentence in the story—for which we l:ave had our knuc- 
kles rapped by the young woman herself. So much the better 
for us!—-and we like her all the better for her courage. But 
enough—she is full of promise—leaf, bud, and blossom—and 
we will answer for the fruit hereafter. 

And now for another—Miss Lovisa Barvon. Our readers 
and the readers of the magazines generally, are not to be 
told, at this time of day, what may be hoped for from the con- 
tributions of Miss Barton. But we have no room to do her 
justice now—enough to say that she is to be of our regular 
contributors—and if that is not enough to show our good 
opinion of her, we shall be glad to know what is ? 

And lastly—for the present—there is our C. Donatp Macteop. 
Just read the Alfenstein, as it deserves to be read, especially 
some portions of the poetry, that for example in last week’s 
Brother Jonathan, p. 35, beginning thus— 

“« When the eaglet and hid dam, 
From the stormy cliff shall wing, 
And within the valley calm 
Nestle by the haunted spring— 
and say if he is not a fellow worth having ; and then there’s 
Tom, Dick and Harry, and A. B. C. and D. F. G. and half a 
hundred more, who have set their hearts upon giving us a help- 
ing hand, now that we have begun in downright good earnest 
to battle for a Homes Literature. 

As we said at first, we say now,—and we go into the field, 

with these very words emblazoned upon our crest— 


There’s our hand! openor shut—take your ghoice. 
——a—— 


[Ob that he had 
written swing ! | 


Frencu without a Master: Wilsen and Company, 162 Nassau 


street.—T his is another ef those extraordinary things which characterize 
the present age—a method of teaching oneself French in six lessons. 
We have glanced at the work, and really it is very feasible, strange as it 
may appear. It is in fact a curiosity, and should be ineverybody’s hands. 
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, Post-orrice Derartment—Rates or Postace.—It is quite Let this plan, or one equally fair and reasonable, be carried 
time that attention should be awakened to the present unequal, | into effect, and our word for it, the benefits will soon be appa- 
unjust, and vexatious rates of postage—unequal as regards the | rent. It is time we had a change, and let us have it by all 
requirements of this great country—unjust to the great body | means, and speedily. 

of the population scattered throughout it—and vexatious in its PLY aaa 
operation—preventing as it does, in a great measure, that Mitterism.—The non-fulfilment of the great prophecy on 
freedom of communication which should exist between every | the 23rd of April, hes ores blow to the gigantic humbug, 
section of the union. In a government suchas this, it should | which has distracted the minds of so many thousands during 
rather be facilitated, and the means of conveying information the past two years, from which it probably will not recover—- 
amply afforded. ‘There is not one portion of the country that is | seceders will continue to increase, despite all the efforts of the 
not in some way dependent upon, or indirectly influenced by, few who profess to hold mses their faith, and thei one ine 
the acts of another portion, and a knowledge of what is trans- | will be deserted by their worshippers, and their tents, will cease 
piring in each of them should be imparted as speedily, and as | °° —— . 
cheap as possible. | We might be disposed to wonder at the tenacity with which 

But not only in this view is a low rate of postage desirable, | °° ™0Y yet eling to their faith, did we not know the quixotic 
it is wise policy on the part of a Government to adopt it, as is | folly, of which human beings generally are possessed—had we 
proved by the working of the new system of an uniform rate in | eae ee yee increased, — and more of human ab- 
England. Indeed, we hardly remember an instance of the | surdity exhibited, so gross, so glaring, that we have often been 
reduction of any particular tax, that was not attended with an | disposed sale ong whether mankind wasalike endowed with 
increased revenue from that very source. reasoning capabilities. 

A reduction of the rate of postage would be attended with a We perceive that public demonstrations are still making by 
beneficial result to the Department, and to the public. It is Mr. Miller's adherents, whose patience is indeed a virtue, if 
now supposed to maintain itself—but has it done so? or have | i$ duration be taken as the standard. We are to havea temple 
there not been deficiencies in former years? Within the last | ™ Ur city—Buffalo has its mammoth tent, where lectures are 
five we believe the deficiency amounts to over a million of dol- being delivered twice a day for the present, and a sort of obser- 
lars. It has been supposed that it would have the effect of | V@tory established, to watch for the signs so long expected— 
weakening the department, but we think, on the contrary, that | 5° kindly deferred—to those at least who are in no particular 
the increased revenue arising from the change, would enable hurry for the second coming, and are satisfied with the world 
it to increase the facilities of mail transportation greatly, and | i" its presentstate, bad as itis. 
thus a double advantage would be gained. But as we have said—the race of Miller is almost run—he 

We learn from a contemporary that the penny rate was has taken the remainder of the year for the fulfilment of his 
adopted in England January, 1840, and the results have been prediction, and if not verified during that period he consents 








as follows :— (so we learn,) to resign his character of a prophet, and confess 

Gross Revenue. Net Revenue. that he knows no more, of what is wisely hidden from us, than 

iain etaipisinwne smnnae ot £2 346 278 1,650 509 other people—that he thought he could open the sealed book, 
tiete etidedinibhnhade anne 2 390.763 1,633 704 


ia pea eects 1.369 604 465.927 _ and penetrate the mysteries of the Unsearchable, but that be 


The gross revenue, it appears, fell off from $11,750,000 to | couldn’t—and his followers like those of Johanna Southcott, 
. ’ . = ‘ ’ ’ | 

$6,750,000, but the number of letters passed through the Post- who unfortunately for her character, became the mother of a 

office has increased so fast and so regularly that by the end of female Shiloh, will awake from their dream, and wonder how 


1844 the revenue will be restored. The annual number of letters | °™ earth they could ever have made such fools of themselves. 


——— 

under the old system was, 183 2 506; | « . : ; 
oe , 1839, four penny rate, 82,470,596; Strate Convention.—The Democratic State Convention as 

under the new, 1841, penny rate, 193,515,660. 


If this be the effect in Eneland. 1 ' 1 sembles at Syracuse on the 5th inst. Wm. L. Marcy was elect- 
nots the Unit + oe re a h re hd _ poeag-d wouldit | oq president. It would appear from the Albany Argus, that 
 netgee Radenredianedl tp enctatcntie zs: hod upon the immediate object of the Convention, there is little 


much larger, but so much wider spread. E | : ‘ - 
deste 8 oe heitent! det ane aes ! ee en ad = beyond diversity of sentiment, except as regards the four dele- 
en, B 0 ; . ‘ . 
P re letters from hence to | sates from this city, who are friendly to Mr. Calhoun. 


Boston, go by private hand—(so s : " 
A-side (so-says the Department) ;' but we “ Nearly the entire democracy,” says the editor, “are warm- 


venture to say this falls far short of the number, and doubtless, ly for Martin Van Buren, and the appointment of an entire 

ae ° . : . ’ 

- >t re or less in ‘proportion, between this and every city | aeegation to Baltimore, known and approved as his friends, 
t . i r? . 

in the Union. Take, then, the number of those who, if the and instructed as such, will form a part of the proceedings on 


ostage were lowered, would cease to evade law rw . , er 
P . y ‘ aoe : and the this interesting occasion, and by a vote evincing an extraordi- 
increased number who would write, who now never write at os «ee 39 
, nary and very gratifiying degree of unanimity. 


all, and one may form a faint idea of the vast amount these = i iaulgphaiae> 
alone would afford. NecLiceNnce or PostmasTers.—One of our contemporaries 
We are aware that an uniform rate of postage could not be | drew public attention the other day, to a piece of gross negli- 
adopted here—but a general reduction and equalization should | gence on the part of the Postmaster at Cold Spring, L.I. A 
be established. For instance—a letter, now, from New York | letter was delivered three weeks after the proper time; and 
to Philadelphia, is charged a shilling, and it can go to New | when inquiry was made as to the cause, was coolly told, “ it 
Orleans for 25 cents. This is absurd and unjust. The idea | had fallen behind the table.” 
suggested by a morning paper is a goood one—let there be a_ = While finding fault with others, it would be well not to pass 
low rate charged for the first five hundred miles, for letters | over the repeated acts of gross negligence occurring in our own 
weighing not more than half an ounce, and double it beyond | office, where letters. are suffered to remain weeks after their 
that distance—an extra rate of the same amount for every | reception. We know of two instances where this has occurred, 
additional half-ounce; do away with the franking privilege, | and it is fair to suppose, if two happen within our own know- 
and let the newspaper go free—limited, of course, as to num- , ledge, they must be very numerous. In one case, the conse- 
bers and distance. | quences might have been of the last importance, inasmuch as 
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the letter arrived by a foreign steamer, and was not delivered 
until after she sailed on the return voyage. Such acts as these 
are unpardonable, and call loudly for a remedy. If Postmasters 
will not or cannot attend to their duties, they should employ 
those who are capable of doing so. We have many things to 
say about the employes at our Postoffice—but enough for the 


present. 
- ——— 


More Licut.—With all due respect to the worshipful, the 
Common Council, we must certainly complain ofa great want 
of foresight on their part, and a want of proper regard for the 
shins (we might say—sins) of this community. They contract 
for the lighting of the city so many nights per month, that is, 
those nights when the moon is not expected to shine. Now 
we have no objection to this arrangement, provided they are 
not guided by the almanac, whjch in all its predictions, re- 
serves this saving clause, “the day before or the-day after,” 
thus tacitly confessing that there exists a degree of uncertainty 
with respect to the action of the heavenly bodies. Even the 
moon, in the majesty of her splendor, must submit to be ob- 
scured by a stupid, murky cloud, or shut ont altogether from 
us by a heavy shower of rain; so that the Common Council, 
with all their wisdom and philosophy, cannot tell whether she 


| 


| 








will shine or not on such a night; and yet, despite this, they 
contract with one party to light the city only one part of the | 


month, and leave the other part to be performed by the not-to- 
be-depended-upon moon. 


We think an action would lie against the Common Council | 


for damages, arising from their neglect in this particular; for 
we take it for granted they are bound to keep the city properly 
lighted, and if they choose to make a contract with the moon, 


and that contract is violated, their remedy is against the man | 


that “dwelleth therein.” We should like to hear this question | 1.4 maker. 


argued before the Police Justices, who, from all appearences, 
are frequently under the influences of the moon, and therefore 
supposed to be better acquainted than other people with that 
planet. 


But badinage apart, “ we do object ” to this parsimonious ar- | 


rangement—let us have more light—provide against those 
“ moon hoaxes” we are so frequently subject to. Let the na- 
ture of the contract be altered,so that we may be secure against 
broken shins and heads and sanguinary noses, when the moon 
“refuses to give her light.” 


— — 
Heatta or Tue Crry.—It appears that evil disposed per- 


sons are circulating reports South and West, that New York, 


is unhealthy, thus seeking to divert the fall trade in other di- 
rections. We assure our country readers that the city was 
never more healthy at this season, than it is at present, and we 
hope they will place no confidence in the rumors, particularly 
when aware of the motive which promptsthem. Our business 
is very brisk, our hotels are crowded, and our merchants have, 
many of them, more than they can conveniently attend to. The 
gloom which so long pervaded our business streets down town 
is dispelled, and they now present a most animated spectacle. 
The “ better times” we believe are come at last. 





Tue Late Forcery.—Since our last issue, the perpetrator of the ex- 
tensive forgeries upon our City Banks, or, at least the principal actor in 
the affair, Young Saunders, has been arrested, and the whole of the 
money with the exception-of about $2,000 returned to the Banks. He 
was discovered on board a brig on the eve of departure, from Boston to 
New Orleans, and confessed to the act, giving information, of the where 
abouts of the balance of the money, and implicating other parties. 
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which contained it, was given to her by a colored woman who worked 
for her, and that she confessed having received it from a Mrs. Ragge, 
No. 82 Canal street. The money was counted at Mrs. Hunters’ and 
found to amount to $24,000. Mrs. Ragge, her husband and the colored 
girl were subsequently arrested and the two former committed for exami- 
nation—the girl was liberated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ragge are West Indians, the female being exceedingly 
pretty. Saunders lodged with them some time since, and it is said was 
very intimate with them, particularly with the lady. He distinctly 
charges{Ragge with having committed the forgeries, and the fact of Sau 
ders not being an expert penman, and the other being a most excellent 
one, and an accountant by profession, gives a coloring of probability 
to the story. 

The sapient Justice, ordered the prisoners to be confined in the same 
cell! a most unprecedented thing, where both are probably implicated. 
We may honor the humanity which prompted, but we deprecate the 
policy of, the act. 

—— a. 

Tue Knickersocker Cuatr.—Captain St. John of the Steamboat 
Knickerbocker, has been presented by Mr. Hascy of Albany, with a 
large and commodivus arm chair, made in the antique style of workman- 
ship from the oak, which in ‘ days gone by’ formed a portion ef the 
Old Duteh Church in that City. It is highly polished, and on the inside 
ef the back, a silver plate bears the following inscription : 


Made from the 
Oak of the Old Dutch Church, 
formerly standing in the open area 
formed by the angle of State, Marke: 
and Court sts., Albany. 
Presented to 
Capt. A. P. St. John 
of the 

Steamboat Knickerbocker, 


by 
Mr. N. Hascy, of Albany. 
A. Kemer, maker. 


The workmanship is beautifully executed, and reflects great credit om 


— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DeatH, or Medorus’ Dream. By the author of Ahasuerus.—And 
who the plague is Ahasuerus?—and who is the author of Ahasuerus? 
And what is the meaning of “‘ Medorus’ Dream?” 
more of them ? 


Are there two or 
If not, 
by what principle have we the name, bad enough at the best—because it 


That is—are there two or more Medoruses? 


| reminds you of Byron’s Medora, as well as of Thompson’s Musidora, 


| 
| 


Previous to the arrival of this information here, the secret was disce- 


vered inthe most extraordinary manner, A Mrs. Hunter residing in Di 
vision Street, appeared in Wall street, om Saturday morning, with the 


gratifying information that the money was in her poseession—that a box 


both of the gentler and pleasanter sex—while ‘‘ Medorus ” would seem 
to be of no sex at all—bad enough at the best we say, made ten times 
worse by the multiplying power of the possessive case. 

But, just for the sake of beginning, suppose we agree upon the fact, 
that there is only one Medorus; and that the title, therefore, should have 
been the Dream of Medorus, or Medorus’s Dream; and furthermore, 
that we may get along smoothly, hereafter, suppose we agree to look upon 
“‘Medorus,” as a male-creature, notwithstanding the “‘ peaceful breast— 
white as unsullied snow,” the “ sparkling eyes,” the ‘* sweet smile,” 
the “deep lustrous eyes” —or the exclamation, “‘ How fair he was, how 
beauteous, how serene !”’ 

Having settled these two points, we hope to the reader’s satisfaction, 
we now proceed to ask, what on earth could possess the author of Aha- 
suerus, to become the author of anything else under Heaven in the shape 
of a book—-the acknowledged avthor, we mean? We have never met 
with Ahasuerus—but we find enough in Datu, to satisfy us that there 
has been foul play somewhere. And we do not scruple to go further. 
Had we seen Ahasuerus in manuscript, before it was published—our 
right hand toa penny worth o’ gingerbread, it would never have been pub- 
lished ; and had we seen it after it was published, we would risk any- 


| thing you please, dear patient Public, that you would never have been 


troubled with Deatu or the Mulligrubs, (in this shape;) and that the 
author would have been disqualified for a dozen years or so from 
shewing his face in public 

There! what d’ye think o’ that, for the beginning of a Review !— 
Whe’s afraid ! 
obligations to behave with decency toward any book whatever, of which 





Are we, the critics of these United States, under any 


>. 
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® son of the President—Heaven help him!—is supposed to be the au- 
thor? Forbid it—ye Stars and Stripes! Forbid it! our lakes and moun- 
tains, our inland seas, our cataracts, our steamboats, our naval victories, 


our newspapers, and our Fourth of July orators! What! because a poem 
happens to be written by a man who happens to be the son of another 


man, who happens to be the Chief Magistrate of this great common- 
wealth of Empires, is that a reason, we should be glad to know, why 
we may not strip his skin over his ear-—in the way that best pleaseth‘us ? 

But to the point. What could possess the author of Abasuerus to 
become the author of a second Death? We'll tell you; and for 
this it is, that we are in such a tempest of rage. He has been 


shamefully deceived, cruelly and shamefully deceived by the newspapers. 


Had they spoken the truth—on either side of the question—they must 
have been believed. It could not have been otherwise; and Robert Ty- 
ler, or Bobby Tyler Junior, as the funniest of vur penny papers call him; 
or Bob Tyler, as they have it in the Custom House, would have been 
spared the mortification they have now fastened upon him, not for life, 


we hope, though of that we are not quite sure—but certainly for many a 
long year. 


But if we have not read Ahasuerus, how can we know that the author | 


has been so led astray? Why may it not be all that the newspapers, 
friendly to the Administration, have so conscientiously declared it to be? 
Simply because, although we have read every line of DeatH—upen our 
word we have—-and it had well nigh been the death of us—we have not 
found, to the amount of one whole page, take it altogether, which by any 


possibility, could have justified even a newspaper in praising anything 
that such a poet could by any possibility have written before. We mean | 
There is not a page, hardly a dozen lines or thoughts, | 
But if | 
Death be 80 entirely destitute of strength and sweetness and originality | 


just what we say. 


in the whole of this poem, worthy of honest newspaper praise. 


and fire—what must have been Ahasuerus? We take it for granted, a 


still more pitiable display of a very common-place ambition. 


We are for discouraging nobody—heaven knows we are not! We have | 


had many a blockhead to answer for in our day—simply beeause, instead 
of sending him a slip-noose, a sledge-hammer, a yard-stick, er a rope’s 
end, we have said to him, persevere, you will come to your senses by 
and bye; and see what a fool you have made of yourself. 

Now, as we take it, the first edition of Ahasuerus went off well—per- 
haps there may have been another—who knows? 
Were the Harpers its godfathers and publishers ? 


the world ever saw, with or without rhyme or rhythm, that a book of 
poetry —still drearier and sleepier, judging by Dearu, should have made 


its way into public favor, at such a rate as to tempt the author, a second 


time, before the buying public—we do not say the reading, but buy- | 


ing public of our Jand. Had he no misgivings? Did it never enter his 


Bead (before he sold the copy-right we mean) to look over the list of 
Custom House offices, and post-offices, and clerks in the departments, | 


and ambitious politicians and offiee-seekers—and ascertain for himself, 


what a reasonable percentage of these worthies must hav2 done toward | 


exhausting these editions, and thereby proving their fealty to the 
President? Has the whole sele of Ahasuerus equalled two and 
a half per cent. of these gentry? 
his mind, 


we with 


say it the greatest possible solemnity and 
kindness, and with a strong unwillingness to wake him, that he has 
been cruelly and shamefully betrayed. 
are in fault. 
tration of his father—abused the beok most manfully and fearlessly ; all 
the disappointed office-seekers (all but ourself, we verily believe) or their 
friends, followed suit. 
cordingly. On the other side, all who had got over their loathing and 
abhorrence of “ Tyler too,”’ fell to puffing the bovk—puff—puff—puff— 
East, West, North and South, as in duty bound. 
enough, though much to be lamented; because the author, had he been 
let alone, till he had moulted his pinfeathers, might have done something 
or been something—of which there is now, no sort of chance, till Deatu 
be swallowed up in victory, and his father’s administration is forgotten— 
now, there’s a lion in his path. 
—there’s Death ir the pot: 
But—once more unto the breach, dear friends—once more! 
think we are going to let the President's son off so? 


Do what he may henceforth and forever 


Do you 
Not by a jug-full ! 
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But how happens it? | 


How strange, in this | 
age of downright, of dreary and sleepy prose—the dreariest, and sleepiest | 


If not—the author may make up | 


For this, mainly, the newspapers | 
On the one side, they who were opposed to the adminis- | 


Everybody saw this—and everybody judged ac- | 


The result was natural 





And therefore, considering how he has been led into the scrape, and 
how much he is to be pitied, rather than blamed, euppose we take him 
up as if he were nobody's son in particular, and go into Deata (which 
he has not ventured to call a poem, we see, even in his title-page) 
honestly and fairly. It shall be so. And we beseech him to believe 
every word we say; and act accordingly—let him begin with blowing 


| up the newspapers, cropping the publishers, and horsewhipping the 


public—for they are all more to blame than he is ; and then—a word in 
his ear—let him get a copy of the blue-book, and with his father’s help, 
check off names enough to swallow up an edition of say, fifty thousand 
copies or so—and if that doesn’t put a stop to their tricks upon travel- 
lers, and punish them as they deserve—the devil is in it. 
And now for some of the good points. Here is one line, which, any- 

where else on earth, we should swallow for grand poetry— 

“Night comes and goes, and Day streams o’er the East, 

Or like a glorious Seraph, in the West, 

Sits on his cloudy pile of gold and gems.” 
Agein— 

“ And Time's drear wave flows soundless o'er his head.” 


And again—Here is acapital passage—and we could tell him where he 
got it, if we would—but we wont—the original being in prose, and pub- 
lished in the Ladies’ Companion. But that’s between ourselves, Reader. 
“« The rich beams of descending Day 

Shoot slanting o’er the light and feathery waves, 

Until the Sea by burning passion moved, 

Through all its depths, turns into liquid gold, 

And heaves and thrills beneath those ardent rays.” 


Of this particular imagery our author is very fond: 

‘‘ Behold in one far sweeping, lovely view, 

The broad, green vesture of the quickening sod, 

Trembling with heat and glowing into life, 

Under the warm sun’s vivifying beams.” 
And here we have another noble Jine—or rather a line, with a lump of 
gold at ene end, and a bit of rag at the other. 


“Next wide-expansive, music-making seas.” 


| And yet another! 


‘¢ And lakes that seemed in their transparent depths 

The crystal eyes of Heaven!” 
Most beautiful! but unhappily stolen from the Crystal wells of Pinkney 
and some fifty more; and after all—between ourselves, reader—the idea 
of the eyes of Heaven being in the Earth, we take to be somewhat of the 
drollest and oddest—hey? When the eyes of women are likened to 
“ crystal wells,’’ that may do—if you don’t go too deep into them, at the 
risk of bringing up anything but Truth—and getting a slap o’ the face ; 
but for the eyes of Heaven, it’s no go—is it? 

Mr. Robert Tyler—we may as well take thus much for granted, now, 
instead of saying ‘“ our author,’ a phrase we have a perfect horror for un 
der all the circumstances; or “ the author of Ahasuerus’’—that being a 
question for him to settle with poor Ahasuerus when they meet, as they 
must in time—since both are wandering Jews, to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief—and that for more reasons than one; well, then, Mr. 
Robert Tyler is rather fond of repeating himself—thia we are sorry for 


(out of wedlock). For instance now— 


“But change must act with its transmuting hand.”’"—p. 23. 
‘Then ‘neath transmuting change, have turned to dust.”—p. 25. 


Stay !—here is one passage of no less than six lines which we had 
well nigh overlooked, though we find it bearing our finger print, as we 


| hurried through the book—a passage, of itself almost enough to make us 


eat our own words, ora part of them before we go any further ; almost 
we say—not quite. Your true critic, never throws a whole somerset at 


once—for any man’s bidding. As a whole, however, it is very fair 


| poetry, and the only wonder is, how it came here. 


“Tn that bright hour, starts death a sudden up, 
Flaps his dark pall across the awe-hushed scene, 
Then beckons with a jeering finger forth, 

And leads unto the churchyard’s silent shades, 
And searches out the epitaph that tells 

That Life is Death, and flesh but food fer worms.” 


Respectable—hey ? 
And here is aline worthy of William Shakspeare him:zelf. Zounds ! 


at this rate, we shall have to unsay some of our smartest things before 
we get through. 
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And in the course, 
By which the dust, squandered by thriftless winds, } 

Becomes the seed of life. 
Yes—no matter what we have said before. The man who wrote that 
ts a poet—none but a poet, by nature, could have put such a thought into 
such words, even though he had been helped to the thought— which we 
say our author was not. And why? Jecause a man capable of the 
language, would be capable of the thought ; and for that very reason above 
begging, borrowing, or stealing it. 
President ? 


So—So !—what say you to that, Mr. | 
By the way—there’s only one office in the world we ever | 
dreamt of ; and that happens oddly enough to be vacant just now, by the | 
death of an excellent old friend of ours—a snug little District At- 
torneyship &c., &e , &c., but mum's the word. 
Let’s try again. | 
This mimic sea seems like the flashing fount 
Of all Earth's orient gems. 
That's glorious ! but—mind !—If we don’t get the office, all we have | 
said here goes for nothing ; and the President is requested to turn to 
the Sailor-boy’s Dream, and the Ice-berg—twe poems well worth remem- 
bering. In the first, he will find, 
“« The death angel flaps his broad wing on the wave,” 
And in the second— 
‘* Tt seemed like molten silver thrown 
Together in floating flame ; 
And as we looked, we named it then, 
The fount whence all colors came. 
There were rainbows furled with a careless grace, 
And the brightest red that glows, 
The purple amethyst there had place, 
: And the hues of a full blown rose.” 
Here is something however, which goes far to show that—office or no | 
office—Robert Tyler hath a quick perception, and a plenty of courage. | 





“ Nor mock bird gay, that in Virginia’s bowers 
Breathes out the summer lightning of his song.” 


That is fine—pity he didn’t say, Virginia-bowers ; and still greater 
pity that he did say 
To rouse the dromsy sense of dreaming eve’ : 
which, (though deliberately intended by the author—it could not be an 
oversight, unless the man be deaf as a haddock,) is much of a muchness | 
with 


‘ The hounds do bound around on the sounding ground.” 
Here too is a good thought and well expressed — 


| 
*** Spirit ! Medorus’ said’ ’—hang Medorus—“ while oe’r his face 
| 


The fying shadows of his thought fast played.” 


Borrowed—afar off perhaps—but borrowed—nevertheless, from By- | 


ron’s * Tablet of unalterable thoughts.” 


Monotonously swinging with the storm,” 
“ Monotonously ging h th rm, 


isanother good line, though it may have been suggested, by “ swinging | 


slow with solemn roar’’—or by some speaking he may have heard—not | 
: t i ’ ; | the flowers enwreathed about each others forms. 


his own—we don’t mean that; for if the new Spapers tell anything like 
the truth, in their reports, the speeches of our author had a great deal 
more of poetry in them, than we find in his poems ; 
suggested—mind, we don’t say it was—by that 
** One weak, washy, everlasting stream,”’ 
people had so much of, not long ago, from the United States’ pump. 
“ Next to great Cwesat’s comprehensive heart,” 

is another line worthy of William Shakspeare himself, and equal to any- 
There’s for you !—who bids ! 
neat too, by our faith we are ! 


thing he ever wrote. And we're in ear- 
Nor will we abate one jot or tittle of our 
judgment there, whatever becomes of the office. 

And here we have lighted upon a wiwole page—even so—a whole page! 


worthy of a place in the Brother Jonathan. 


** All—all is life, all beautiful in life; 

E’en where the whirling leaf lies in the dust, 

Or where the ashes of some wither’d weed 

Is bleaching in the field, Life joyous springs. 

Each hill is green with life, and every rock 

That crumbles ‘neath the wild goat’s bounding foot 
Is quick with nascent instinct. Every plain 
And every mount is populous with life ; 
Each crystal lake that shines in Luna’s light, 
And every rolling billow of the main, 

Are eloquent with life’s upswelling voice. 


| ré-an. 


or it may have been | 
y | to represent that on canvass / 


| with both eyes askew. 


| And this we dare say was well meant—addressing the Father of our 
































































The Universe is one vast power of life, 
Of sounds harmonious and of fervid soul. 
Eternal Nature is but life and love : 

Life that speaks out with a melodious tongue, ’ 
And beautifies a world with graceful forms ; 
And love that is the spirit of all life, 

That sanctifies the mortal image here, Lt 
And stamps it with the everlasting seal Peis 
Of God’s enduring strength. The waving tree, 
When winter’s snowy sceptre threats the land, 

Drops its pale leaves in pensive Autumn’s lap, 

And in its bosom guards the vital fire 

Whose swift and subtile impulse vivifies 

Each bud and blossom bright.” 

There! we dont like overbidding. But if any man alive will go fur- 
ther than that—let him try—and have the office—he’s welcome to it—he 
will have earned it handsomely—and much good may it do him! 

A word or two of brotherly advice here. That confounded 'neath— 
’neath—’neath—would play the mischief with anything alive in the shape 
of poetry. Have done with it, we beseech you Sir, 


‘« There ’neath transmuting change, have turned to dust,’’—pish ! 
‘“‘ And mortal man shrinks, ’neath thy angry frown :"’ poh! 
“Then 'neath their wondering eyes at once displayed” —pshaw ! 


And now, a word or two of cadence—rhythm—and all that. Please 
read the following : 
“ Circled in music through the empyrial void.” 


Would our author say imperial void? People say imperian for empy- 


“ Affect her Supreme strength. Such as earth was p.25. Of course 
the gentleman says the Sti-preme Being. We are sorry for it—because, 
although a poem is not a pronouncing dictionary, it is something worse, 
when good for anything—for it leads people astray because they ‘e- ; 
member it. 

“ Amid a light affluent as the dawn,” 
Goody gracious !—the gentleman don’t say af’-fluent ! does he 1 and cé- 
bal, as in the following line ? 
‘“« Disastrous cabal with both hands direct.” 
The following, we take it was never borrowed. 
“ The turf lay thick and green, 
Close matted in its mossy woof (good) 
Upon the genial soil, 
Save where sweet beds of flowers 
Gaze upward on the stars, 
Whose odors rich, from where they lie 
With gentle arms 
Enwreathed about each others forms, 
Intoxicate the sense with a delight, 
As blissful as their fragrance. : 
A sweet picture that—the gentle arms of the stars—or the odors ef ; 
What! is there no 
office vacant—none that such a man would richly deserve—to China, say 
—or Kamschatka—or beyond the rocky mountains—who should be able 
Paint me, said the director of a bank, 
once, while giving directions to an engraver in Philadelphia—paint me 
“« America contemplating the future destinies of her country.” I will, 
said the artist—and he did—She is looking straight into the clouds, 


By Jupiter! but here’s another touch of Will Shakspeare; and beau- 
tiful as the tufted primroses or weeping violets themselves. 
“* Here violets that spring by stealth at night.” 
But what language is this ? 
“ Juts its complex textured form.” 


spirits, he says— 

“ Thou giv’st me joy exhaustless thus to sing, 
And words to weave my lay.” 

But quere—if he means to make anybody else, in Heaven answerable , 
for forty-nine fiftieths of the words we find here. ; 
There !—we have gone through our work, if not like a Christian, at 
least like an Editor. The first part was written for the whigs—we have 
| readers among all parties; how do you like it, gentlemen? havn't we : 
served him about right? What business has a son of President Tyler to ; f 
write Poetry worth reading ?—or to publish it !—odds bobbs !—five times 
indeed !—the world has come to @ pretty pass, if we are to be headed off 


i) 


in this way! The second part is for the faithful locofocos, and obstinate 
office holders—capital, hey !—havn’t we had the courage to do the man 
justice, and “ more than justice,” notwithstanding the fact that he is the 
son of his own father? 
intend for the honest men of all parties, who subscribe for the Jone- 
than, (if any such there are :) and now behold our judgmert ! 

We never opened a book in our life, with a stronger desire to find 
something to praise—not merely because we had made the author’s 
father President of these United States—God forgive us!—and were 
anxious to find some justification of the act, in the doings of the son, after 
we had given up all hope of the father, but because we had been told 
much of the son’s warmth of heart, and earnest, unselfish desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of others. But, we are obliged to say—and we say 
it with all kindness and respect—that Mr. Robert Tyler ought never to 
have appeared before the People of this country, as a maker of poems. 
Not that he has not a vein of rich poetry in him—for he has—but he 


And the third part, which is now to come—we 


may depend upon it, if that vein were a thousand times richer then it is, 


it would not be worth working seriously in the presentage. Let him try 


his hand at prose—warm, healthy, and generous prose—and then the | 


molten jewelry of his thought will nut be thrown away. There are 


short passages—here and there a line—of extraordinary sweetness and | 


clearness—of untroubled serenity—but they are too few; and like “ orient 
pearls at random strung ’”’—on a thread of untwisted hemp, reaching 


from the Cape of Good Hope to Nova Zembla—not worth shelling off. | 


P.S. 


There now !—Since the above was written, we see by the papers 


(confound them!) that the very office we had our eye upon—the onl 
ye Up y | 


office under heaven we should thiak of stooping to—bhas just been given 
to anether! Odds bobbs!—but no matter—we’'ll do the handsome 
thing nevertheless. The criticism shall go in, just as it is written, with- 
out a word ef alteration. 
can’t help saying—it seems to relieve our heart somehow— 

“Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour 

We've seen our fondest hopes decay,” &c. &c. &c. 

Sovraers Literary Messencer, for September.—We are glad to 


see this monthly looking up. And we do wish our Southern friends 


would bestir themselves, and try to wipe away some part of the reproach | 


now abiding upon them for their want of earnestness in the cause of a 
home literature. Why not strengthen the hands of the Messenger, till 


it ts enabled to secure the hearty co-operation of our ables. writers, East, | 
The work deserves it— | You, my friend, I have my misgivings, though Lam far from being ap- 


Writ- | 


West, North and South, all over the country. 
and they will never have a magazine worth reading, till they do. 
ing is a business, and men must be paid for it. With the British Jour- 
nals, it isa maxim, and has been for thirty years, that every unpaid con- 
tributor is an ass. 

What a shame ! that a Southern Magezine, with all the spirit, wealth, 
and seholarship of the South—should languish upon charity—drag its 
slow length along, year after year—wholly dependent upon voluntary 
contributions, or worse. Why oblige the proprietors to stifleand smother 
all their feelings of manhood, which are needed to carry through every 
great undertaking? Why furnish others, who promise to pay, with the 
vilest and weakest of all possible excuses, for not paying their contri- 
butors—in the shameful and heartless neglect of Southern gentlemen to 
pay their subscriptions ? There is the Magnolia now of Charleston, S. 
C., pretending it cannot pay its contributors, where they have been se- 
cured for half price, out of compassion ie the South ; and the Family 
Companion of Georgia, both very smart and well-managed, clever Maga- 
zines—and both in such a pitiable condition, owing as they say, to the 
negligence and shamelessness and treachery of their Southern patrons, 
that they cannot, and will not (until they have come to their senses) pay 
even their debts of honor to the Literary Men of the Nerth, who have 
built them up and made them all they are. 


Tue Catuotic Expositor.—The September number of this ably 
conducted periodical, is replete with excellent articles, possessing pecu- 


liar interest for that class of readers among whom, we presume it mostly | 


ciroulatee. Dr. Varelas’ second letter on the tract entitled “ Roman 
Fallacies and Catho'ic truths,” is an ably written paper, and will be read 


with great satisfaction by those who entertain his opinions. 


Tue Parat anv Higrarcuicar System, compered with the religion 
ef the newtestament. Collins, Brother, 254, Pearl street. 


This would appear to be a series of Essays upon the various ordinan- 


Forget and forgive—that's our motto; but we | 
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ces, tenets, &c., uf the Christian Church. The object of the author is to 
contrast some of the principal features, views, and practices of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, with what he believes to be pure christianity. 
Fiom the hasty sketch we have been enabled to give the book, we are 


| satisfied of the authors’ sincerity, and cannot but admire the truly Chris- 
| tian spirit, heevinces throughout. 


“Firgsipe Recotiections,” and “ Tue Yours Scutptor,;” by 
Mrs. Ellis. —J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street.—These two works by the 
most celebrated English authoress of the day, are published for 124 
cents. They are both highly interesting. 


Tue Mepicat News anv Lisrary for September.—This is a most 
useful periodical for medical men. The present number contains many 
reports of curious and important cases to the faculty. It is published by 
Lea & Blanchard, monthly, at $1 a year. . 


Tue Corrace Firesipe on THe Parisu Scuootmaster—By Hen- 
ry Duncan. D. D. Carter, 58 Canal Street.—A very interesting lit- 
tle book, conveying excellent instruction to parents in the art of educa- 
tion, and an impressive lesson to children on the duty of obedience, and 
the happiness of good conduct. It is divided into a number of chapters, 
each containing a lesson of its own. 


Jessy Attan, tHE Lame Gint—Dy Grace Kennedy.—This is is- 
sued by the publisher of the above, and is from the ninth Edinburgh 


edition. It is a delightful tale for children. 


Ose Husprep Romances or Rear Lire—Selected and annotated 
by Leigh Hunt. 
book for the million—to be taken up and put down according to circum- 


J. Winchester, 30 Ann street, 25 cents.—This is a 
stances. There are a hundred stories and sketches in seventy-six pagesr 
selected of course for some peculiar characteristic. 


— 
A BACHELOR’S NOTIONS. 


FROM THE LONG MISSING NOTE-BOOK OF A FRIEND OVER SKA. 


{Continued from page 49. 
Not being able to send my letters to you, as I have wished, I shall 


write ali I have to say in this little book, and trust to its reaching you 
one day or another. Should any thing happen to me—and I-confess to 


palled or discouraged, or even low-spirited, you will keep this to remem- 
ber me by, and show it to your wife, with the drawings you will find 
interleaved throughout. The book is for you; the drawings for her. 


| They will show her that she, at least, has never been wholly lost sight 


of, notwithstanding her but no! She is happy—and so are you, 
and I am no longer in the humor for complaining. One word more— 
God bless you both—and ail, or ail that should happen to be when this 


reaches you. 


Wednesday Morning.—I am better to-day, and have been abroad 
ever since eight o'clock; and where of all the places on earth, do you 
believe 7? Into the neighborhood of Russell-square—the terra incognita 
of Theodore Hook. I was not a little astonished, yeu may be sure, at 
finding it one of the handsomest, and to all appearances one of the 
genteelest squares of London. The houses in it, like those in Portland 
place, and Grosvenor-square, and forty others I could mention, are no 
larger though, nor better, nor handsomer, than you may meet with at 
every turn in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, or Boston. There ig 
no street here to be compared with Broadway, asa sfreet. Bond 
street for example would not be worth mentioning, but for the celebrity 
it has attained through the help of ten thousand stories and remances 
that have literally flooded both hemispheres. 

Picadilly—ditto, ditto. Regent-street, however, said tu be the hand- 
somest street in Europe, is very beautiful; alike beautiful and worthless : 
Every thing is sacrificed to show. The houses are all of rough brick 
plastered—four fifths of them are spoiled for habitations—and full nine- 
The shops, though hand- 
some enough, are much below my lowest expectations; and so with the 
equipages. I had been told so much of both—I had read so much of 
both—by the prize-writers of the day, that I came to believe I should 
see the wealth of an empire lavished upon a single highway of shops— 
or a single procession of carriages through Hyde Park—end a passage 


teen twentieths are either vacant or for sale. 














way to the ends of the earth opened through the very heart of London, 
as a thoroughfare to the Nations. How disappointed I was; and how 
uncomfortable I have been ever since, [ dare nut tell you. Every thing 
you see is well built, and well furnished—except the houses in Regent- 
street; and the carriages are strong and substantial—though seldom 
better or handsomer than you may see any day of the year tumbling 
through Broadway. 

“‘T’d ten dollars!” said a fellow countryman to me, just now, while 
passing near the Regent circus. 
knew'ng what else to say. 


“You had—bless me!” said I—not 
Upon further enquiry, I found that he was 
speaking of the Italian Operas, and only meant to say, ‘ J attend always.’ 
Of a truth, we Americans have a shocking way of slurring over the mu- 
sical cadences of our speech. 

You have not forgotten Sir Stratford Canning, I hope. There is one 
of the best bred men I ever saw, and he has a good deal of heart too. 
He received me with the greatest warmth, and earnestness ; offering his 
hand, as if we had known one another for years, though I had never 
happened to see him before; and being rather shy of your high-bred 
Englishmen, stood somewhat aloof. We talked freely together about 
our two countries; and I took the liberty of expressing a hope that he 
would return. Did you mean to do so? said I, in perfect innocence 
and good faith ; having so understood at the time of his departure, ever 
so long before. ‘I had leave of absence on account of my health,” 
was the reply. Then followed a momentary pause—a look of embar- 
rassment—and something of mutual surprise. In the heartiness of the 
Man, I had wholly forgotten the Diplomatist. 

Leslie. I have just left him. He has rather a common look. 
Though intelligent, he lacks warmth, and appears not enly cold and 
suspicious, but self-distrustful. He favored me with two or three criti- 
cisms on Paulding’s “ New Englandman,” or ‘“‘ New Englander” —I 
forget which; aclever book, though, which I have read carefully, pur- 
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there goes an Italian boy with the same story he told me not three days 
ago, and the very same look! He has a bloody nose, and if you will 
believe him, he has just fallen and broken a plaster figure—the fragments 
of which he is now ready to show—and he durst not go home for his life. 
Ah, ha!—he has caught my eye in the very midst of his lamentation— 
and Oime!—off he goes! By Jupiter! and there goes another Turk ! 
with a bluff English face, and another white turban, “ wreathed round 
and round” his fat, frowsy head, and ready to drop off at every salaam 
he makes. The streets are full of such people, and they thrive, too, 
while the honest and pains-taking would starve. A swart barbarian 
will grow rich among those who leave their own countrymen to die in 
the gutter. 

Said Sully to me once—Put in your head first. Then, fashion the 
figure to your liking: throw in whatever else you please. You may 
give spirit to anything that way. Sully was right. Our pleasure in the 
contemplation of a picture depends upon the power and ease we see 
manifested. Hence a transient lock, or a sort of accidental expression, 
is a theusand times more taking than that which everybody can see was 
permanent enough for a study. Hence our pleasure at the representa- 
tion of horses and hounds at speed; of animals at play, or in action. 
As they never sit for their pictures, we know that every touch must be 
unpremeditated; though by no means unstudied. The effect is not 


| unlike the difference between premeditated and unpremeditated eloquence 


porting to give some account of Old England—by a New England man | 


—yes, that’s it! For example—Paulding speaks of the executions at 


Tyturn, as if they were happening every day—though they have been | 


done with for half a hundred years. And he goes so far—upon my life 
he does! and you cannot wonder that Leslie was touched—having all 
the encouragement he gets, from Englishmen—he goes so far as to say 
in so many words, that the Royal Academy had elected Leslie and one 
other person, whose name I forget now, to keep up the credit of the 
institution! Such a remark was calculated to do Leslie a mischief, and 
to set his warmest friends against him. But they were magnanimous, 
and he faithful: and there the matter will end, I hope. It was clear, 
however, that the author of “Old England by a New Englandman,” 
had never been in London—the very London he was pretending to 
describe. Another of his wild errors, if I do not mistake, had relation 
to Pope’s villa—or that of Horace Walpole, I forget which. But 
enough—Paulding, as a warm-hearted American, was weary of British 


insolence ; and casting about for relief, lighted upon a vein which nobody 
else had ever thought of working. Had he ever been there—what a 
book he would have made of it! 

Tricks upon Travellers. I have just had to do with a Palmer, 


wearing a necklace of scallop shells, and fresh from the Holy Land. 
He is a Jew, beyond all doubt, such a Jew as Benjamin West would 
have gone fifty miles to have a peep at—sells rhubarb—and mutters a 
gibberish that passes for Hebrew. All you can make out, however, is 
Yehovah and beerasheet ; that is, Jehovah, and the very first words of 
the Old Testament, In the beginning! Yesterday I lighted upon @ 
negro, with 2 voluminous white turban, a mouthful of predigious teeth 
and a look that would set you a laughing in spite of yourself. He was 
fresh from the holy sepulchre, where it was evident enough they spoke a 
very decent sort of English—for he did. Saw a notice today—Sud- 
den death of Mr. 
York and Miss Paton!"’ Having bought both papers, found that Mr. 
Young hed been playing somebody—Hamlet perhaps—and that when he 
died, he went off in a hurry; and that the Duke of York—who had the 
interview with Miss Paton*—was only Shakspear’s Duke of York, a boy 
of thirteen perhaps, or thereabouts. Heard a milkman advise another 
never to wear a white hat; and why not? saidthe other. ‘“ Vy, bekaase 
it makes your milk look blue,”’ was the reply. And now—see there!— 





* Afterwards Lady William Lennox—then Mrs. Wood—and then Miss Paton 
again. 


—or between wit called out by the occasion, and clearly spontaneous, 
compared with that, even the best, which for aught we can see, may 
have been prepared beforehand, or ripened by lamp-light. 

Argyle Rooms. Nothing remarkable, I assure you. We hed a fa- 
mous concert there last evening ; with al! the other leading instrumental 
performers—and Braham, Philips, Sapio, Sinclair, Mrs. Salmon, Mise 
Stephens, Miss Paton, Miss Tree—and some half a dozen more. But 
the rooms—poh, poh !—they are neither larger nor handsomer than per- 
haps fifty to be found in the United States. 

Chelsea.—One thousand boys here. They are in for it, I am told, 
for five years, and are bound apprentices to their own fathers if possible. 
There ia a yearly appropriation by government ; and for that very ree- 
son, if for no other, Chelsea would be no match for that other charity 
over the way—Greenwich; a square of Palaces peopled by superannua- 
ted sailors. After serving five years the boys receive a certificate of 
good behaviour—five pounds in cash—and are turned adrift in the world 
to make their own way, and seek their fortune. The system appears to 
Their meat 
is cooked in a cast-iron boiler, 6 feet 4, by 4 feet 2, and 2 feet 2 deep— 
It is often served in fifteen 
There are two nurses to each table, and 
The law 
Hence little 
Among the pensioners 


be alike prudent, generous, watchful, kind and wholesome. 


equal to some sixty cubic feet therefore. 
minutes—never exceeds thirty. 
twenty nurses to watch over the household at other seasons. 
is—you divide and I choose; or I divide and you choose. 
or no time is ever lost, in portioning the mess. 
at Greenwich, the divider takes the last choice ! 
They are allowed 8 oz. meat, and 12 oz. potatoes; with four pounds 
of bread for every , upon my word, I forgot how many. They have 
mutton one day in the week, beef two, and soup the rest, with a suet 
pudding. Five bushels of coal do the work on Count Renford’s plan. 
There! I am a weary; and have written enough for to-day. Farewell. 
P. S.—You mustn’t be surprised to hear I have been run away with. 
I am over head and ears in love with a little bit of an English girl—and 
if she doesn’t run away with me, I shall with her. I told you 
something was going to happen—I knew there was—I had my misgi- 
vings every time I went to the opera. And now, my dear Archer—I 
have one favor to beg—if this little memorandum-book should ever reach 
you, just be so obliging as to draw your pen over the whole of that page 





| (after you have read it) wherein I talk so impertinently about honey- 


Young !”’—and another, headed, ‘The Duke of 





moons, bridal-chambers, and so forth—will you—that’s a good fellow— 
if you don’t, your wife will, I know, to oblige an wld friend. 
asta een 
Severe sut True.—The U. S. Gazette says, too many of our young 
men seem to think that their brains, like cucombers, are better in pro- 
portion to their greenness. 
— 
Mr. Robt. Greenhow, the Librarian of the State Department at Wash- 
ington, has in the press a history of California, Oregon, and other coun- 
tries on the north west coast of North America. 
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THE DRAMA. . 


The theatrical campaign has begun in downright earnest—there are | 


now five theatres open nightly, in this city, besides Museums, Concerts, 
&c., &c.,—and strange as it may appear, notwithstanding the cry of 
“poverty,—the prostration, if not the total destruction of the drama,” 


and the outcry against its manifold iniquities, they have all been well at- | 
tended, some even crowded every night. The resurrection of Old Drury, | 


for it is little less, seems to have given an impulse to theatricals, and 
there is at present every prospect of a brilliant and prosperous season, 
always provided, managers profit by past experience, and as the tide and 
wind are now in their favor, relax not intheir efforts. They are caterers 
to the public taste, and like all good caterers should study to gratify 
those they provide for. For some time past even piquant sauce has 
failed to give a relish to the fare, and even now though an appetite has 
been created, it will require the most unremitting attention and study to 
keep it in a healthy state, so as to enjoy plain, good, wholesome and le- 
gitimate stuff, instead of pampering it with foreign artificials. 


The Parx opened on Monday night, and with some difficulty we ob- 
tained a seat, in close proximity with the ceiling, giving us asort ofbird’s 
eye view of the stage, and we confess our utter astonishment en witness- 
ing the extraordinary transformation which has taken place. 
one of the most elegant theatres in any country—the decorations are all 
in good taste, and crowded as it was, with the beauty and fashion of our 
city, there was presented a fout ensemble of surpassing brilliancy. 

We have already described the ornaments and attempted to give some 


only to notice the new drop curtain, painted bya Mr Smith—a John 
Smith we beli:ve. We candidly say, it does not altogether please us 
either in design or execution—however gratifying it may have been to 
Mr. Macteady to receive a likeness of himself in silver, we do not 
think it was either in good taste, to place it upon a drop curtain, or that 
he is worthy of the distinction here conferred upon him. If they would 
talk of what John Kemble did for the stage, there would indeed be 
reason and sense in it, but to seek to identify Mr. Macready with certain 


improvements in stage representations, and the res/oration of the text of 


Shakspeare, is absurd and ridiculous. We are willing to pay our tei- 


bute to his talents as an actor in a certain line ; we, with all whoadmire | the star : 


those talents, shall be glad to welcome him here, and be delighted to 
witness again those performances which have ‘ many a time’ afforded us 


make ourselves ridiculous, and raise him in imagination to a standard of | 


excellence he cannot sustain. 

Thus much of the design—with respect te the execution, we think Mr. 
Smith is hardly ripe enough in the art, to paint a drop scene,—it is at 
best, but a very tolerable performance. 

The piece selected for the re-appearance of J. W. Wallack, one of the 
stars of the opening night—for we cannot yield him all the glory—was 
“Pizarro.” As this was his own selection we presume, we concede to 
him the right of knowing his own business best; for our own part, we 
don’t think it was well chosen; however, it seemed to bring forward 
some old favorites, and warm and enthusiastic was their reception. Mrs. 
Sloman, who is not sufficiently known here now, was greeted with a burst of 
applause. Mr. Barry’s reception was highly flattering, as it deserved to 
be, when we remember the diligence with which he has labered to per- 
fect the improvements in the theatre, and the skill and judgment he has 
evinced in all the appointments and arrangements both before and be- 
hind the curtain. Our old friend, Chippendale, was evidently startled 
by the universal burst of enthusiasm with which he was welcomed back 
to the boards of old Drury. Nor was Wheatley or Mrs. Hunt forgotten, 
the former particularly, received a flattering reception. It is needless 
to say Wallack was overwhelmed with applause, so much so indeed, as 
to stop the performance for atime. He is an old favorite of the New 
York public. Asan actor, he is calculated to raise a host of admirers, 
and‘as a man, he cannot fail to make for himself friends. It would be 
a work of supererogation to comment upon talents now, they are too well 


known to require it. During the earlier scenes of the play, he was evi- 


dently nervous, which rendered his performance rather tame; but as he | 


warmed with his efforts, he was again the ‘ Rolla” of “other days,” 
undiminished in force and unabated in vigor. He has, during the week, 
enacted several of his popular characters to crowded houses, with the 


same success which has always attended his efforts here. 


BROTHER 


| esting, and reflecting much credit upon herself. 


It is now | 


JONATHAN. 


Mrs. Sloman delighted us exceedingly, by her chaste performance of 
Elvira. Sometimes perhaps alittle more force would have added to the 
| effect, but take it as a whole it was beyond question the most perfect 
| piece of acting we have seen for some time. It would have been a treat, 
| even to hear her read the part. We were also pleased to see Mrs. Hunt 

avoid the ranting in which she usually indulges; she played Cora, in 
| a subdued manner throughout, thus rendering the character more inter- 
If she would always 
study this, we can assure her she would add greatly to her reputation. 

We have not space to notice the performers generally, but we shall 
hereafter, take the stock individually and give an opinion upon their 
comparative merits ; we certainly say in concluding this article, that if 
the same spirit be continued, if a proper attention be given, not only to 


| the pieces produced, but the manner of producing them—in short if the 
| management start with a firm determination to resuscitate the Drama, 


he has now the opportunity of doing so, and let him not neglect it. 


The Otzmric has hardly yet commenced its season, and we regret to 
say, as we have said before, that Mitchell has not exhibited his usual 
tact and discrimination this season. He should have known that with the 
formidable array opposed to him, he would require more than usual 
energy, a stronger and more talented company, but this is not the case, 


| he seems to depend on Mr. Holland principally for the attraction, and 


does not even give the benefit of his own strength. But we suppose he 


is reserving himself for future efforts, as the season advances, and per- 


| haps this is wise. A new piece has been produced called the “ Water 
faint idea of the alterations and improvements generally ; we have now | 


Witches,’ which has been highly successful. A new mythological piece 


| called “ Diana’s Revenge,’ written by H. P. Grattan, was performed for 


We don’t think, 
however that it is calculated to have a very prolonged existence—the dia- 


the first time on Wednesday night, and was successful. 


logue lacks point and humor—there is a want of fun, in short, it is not suf- 
ficiently extravaganzical. 

The scenery is in Bengough’s best style, and the piece is put upon the 
stage with that care and atiention which characterize Mitchell’s manage- 
ment. The ladies, particularly Miss Taylor looked and sang well. The 
music is well selected. 

The CuatHam has been doing an excellent business, with Burton as 
not being entirely dependent on him however, since the stock 


company is about the best that could be procured. Mr. Duverna we un- 


| derstand intends to compete with the Park, and for that purpose, will 
the highest gratification, but let us not, in the warmth of our welcome | 


spare no expense to obtain all the good available talent, and give popula- 
rity to his establishment. 


Nisto’s, notwithstaading the numerous attractions elsewhere, has been 
full to the ceiling every night. The engagement of the French company 
proved highly successful ; there was a perfect jam at each performance, 
and Calvé has succeeded in winning for herself the golden opinion of 
every one who has listened to her melodious warblings. We take leave 
of her with regret ; it is said that sue plays her last engagement at Phile- 
delphia and then returns to France, to enjoy a quiet retirement. 

To compensate for the loss of the French company, Mr. Niblo, ever 
anxious to gratify his patrons, has engaged the Italian Opera Company 
for a few nights ; they were to make their debué last night, but we are 
unable to do more this week than merely notice the fact—next week we 
shall do so more particularly. 


Tue Bowery.—“ The Bayadere,” which we noticed last week, has 
been wisely withdrawn, but strange to say, Hamblin not content with in- 
troducing one burlesque, must needs burlesque a burlesque, by playing 
on Monday a piece called “‘ Buy it Dear,” @ tissue of vulgarity from be- 
ginning to end; it was too bad for the Bowery boys, and they conse- 
quently condemned it unequivocally, by hissing Mr. De Bar, the stage 
manager, who enacted a part in it, who not likirg of course such an un- 
mistakable demonstration of opinion, contrived to make Mr. Brunton 
sick on Tuesday, and the piece was quietly withdrawn. This ought’to 
teach the manager of the Bowery that there must be some bounds to in- 
delicacy even there. 

Mrs. Shaw has been pe:forming during the week. She is a good ac- 

| tress and a great favorite. 

Mr. Brunton is, we believe, quite recovered from his temporary indis- 

| position ! 

Mr. Burton and Jas. Wallack, Jr., are engaged at New Orleans, as 

{ are also Mr. J. M. and Mrs. Field. 
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Mrs. W. H. Smith has gone to St. Louis, where she plays an engage- 
ment previeus to her appearance at the St. Charles, N. Orleans. 

The Chesnut, Philadelpeia, opened on Thursday, the 7th inst., with 
W. R. Blake, Field, Miss Cushman and others. The Walnut opened 
on Thursday last. The business has been indifferent. 

J.C. Wemyss and Oxley, have taken the National at Philadelphia. 
The papers say, as Oxley will act everything himself, and keep people 
out of the house, our old friend will have a perfect sinecure of it. We- 
myss will of course act as treasurer. 

The front Street, Baltimore, opened on Wednesday, under the ma- 
nagement of Flynn, who promises all sorts of things in the shape of no- 
velties, and no doubt he will fulfil it! 

Miss Clarendon has arrived in the city. 

<tniguliiec 


MUSICAL. 


The British and American Musical Society, gave the first of a second 
series of concerts at the Shakespeare, on Thursday the 7th instant, on 
which “occasion, Mr. A. Phillips conducted, and Miss Reynolds, Mrs. 
Brunton, Mrs. Page and Mr. Brunton, assisted. 

We have no doubt that from this, a capital society could be formed, 
and just such a one as is wanted—distinct from the other musical socie- 
ties of the city, and equally respectable though maintained at a less ex- 
pense. {thas all the elements, but they require a governing principle, to 
arrange, guide and direct them—a person of consumate musical skill, 
and whose reputation in the profession will give character to the society. 
At present it is ina crude state, a want of order and discipline is observ- 
able ; indeed each seems to act independent of the other, and whilst 
this is the case, they cannot hope toestablish themselves successfully. 

We make these remarks because we wish to see a society formed, which 
will give musical entertainments at a moderate price, where those to whom 
the high price of subscription charged by the Philharmonic and others is 
an item of seme importance, may have a similar enjoyment within their 
means. We hope therefore, that those members who really take an in- 
terest in the subject will go to work in real earnest, and perfect what is 
yet only begun. We would suggest that the present location is not 
good, and also that the band might be dispeased with, a pianoforte being 
all that is required. 

Mrs. Brunton sang two songs, but having no programmes provided, 
we really have some difficulty in remembering their titles. ‘ Tell me my 
heart’ was one, and very beautifully she sang it—she possesses a sweet 
voice—has no extraordinary pretensions as a singer, but what she does 
attempt, is done well. We understand the lady is @ very clever actress, 
what are our managers about! Miss Reynolds was encored of course in 
“ T should like to Marry” and Mrs. Page who is really a delightful vocal- 
ist was rapturously encored, as was Mr. Brunton in that very pretty song 
“ De you ever think of me Love ?” and Mr. Phillips in “ The early days 
of Love.” both gentlemen were in excellent voice and deserved the com- 
pliment. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction expressed at the want of pnuctu- 
ality in commencing—this should be remedied. 

Mr. Russexv’s concert at the Apollo on Thursday night was very 
fully attended, and the songs which we have heard over and over again, 
were received with much applause. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Russell to introduce a new feature— 
blending the musical and dramatic, or rather singing the blank verse of 
Shakespeare. We confess when we saw the announcement, it struck#us 
as being rather a bold undertaking, though we are willing to admit that 
Mr. Russells’ songs are indebted to their popularity, in a great measure 
to the manner of his acting as well as singing of them ; still, we know, 
there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and in this in- 
stance we felt that it would be a task of no little difficulty to hit the hap- 
py medium—tbat he succeeded beyond our expectations is certainly true, 
it was given in a very effective manner and was listened to with breathless 
attention. ‘The part chosen, was the tent scene from Richard the Third, 

“Tis now the dead of night ! 
And half the world is in a 
Lonely, solemn darkness hung—"’ &c. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the style in which it was given— 
it must be listened to, to be fully understood—the new feature will we 
think be an attractive one in Mr. Russell’s future concerts. 








Sigwora Castervan is again with us, and affords us another opportu- 
nity on Monday night to listen to her glorious voice. We areglad that 
she has chosen Washington Hall instead of the Tabernacle, where she 
sang to great disadvantage. This hall is one of, if not the largest in the 
city, and admirably adapted for sound, the only objection to it, is the 
noise of the carriages in Broadway ; could this be obviated, we think it is 
unequalled in every respect. 

With the vivid recollection of her lat brilliant reception, we anticipate 
& room crowded in every part and overflowing. 

Why does she not give us achance of seeing her performance in ope- 
ra? we are told that it is an extraordinary exhibition. Why don’t some 
one of our managers induce ber to join the Italian company for a few 
nights? Is there no possibility of such a consummation—deveutly as it 
is wished by thousands of our citizens 7 

The Misses Cummisc who made so favorable an impression by their 
vecal powers last winter, are at present engaged in giving instruction in 
singing at No. 1 Warren street. 

Their method of teaching is we believe peculiar to themselves, and is 
highly spoken of. We can commend them with confidence to those who 


are desirous of acquiring this pleasing accomplishment. 
oo 


THE TURF. 

Beacon Course Wepwespay.—The purse of $200, mile heats, best 
3 in 5, in harness, was won by Lady Suffolk, beating Confidence in three 
straight heats—winning the lst beat by about a length, in 2:38—the 
second by four or five lengths, in 2:39, and the third by a length, in 2: 41, 

On Monday, Sep. 25th, the three champions of the trotting turf, Dutch- 
man, Americus, and Ripton, start for a purse of $500, with an inside stake 
of $250 each, three mile heats in harness. Dutchman fs in charge of 
Hiram Woodruff; George Spicer has Americus, and Ripton is in Wm, 
Wheelan’s care. 


Dreaprut Ratrroav Acciwent.—A dreadful accident bas occurred 
on the Susquehannah railroad. When the first train from Baltimore, 
which left at 7 a.m. with a large party of Defenders, Military and Citi- 
zens, on their way to the celebration at York, had reached a point about 
eight miles trom York, the front axle-tree of the first passenger-car broke, 
throwing that car and the two following it off the track, and splintering 
all three cars, the first one being almost entirely demolished. The ears 
being crowded with people, a scene of confusion and dismay ensued, 
which may be readily conceived. Many persons standing on the plat- 
form were thrown off, caught between the cars, and drawn under them, 
and were more or less injured. No lives were lost, we are happy to say. 

—— a 


NAVAL. 


U. S. ship of the line Delaware sailed from Genoa, 8th ult., fur Spesia 
and Naples. 

U. S. sloop of war Fairfield sailed from Trieste previous to the 8th ulkt., 
for Greece. 

U.S. brig Apprentice arrived at Salem on Thursday week from a cruise 

The U. S. ship Levant sailed from Hampton Roads on Saturday last 
for Rio Janeiro, to land the Hon. George H. Profit, Minister to Brazil, 
thence to proceed te the Pacific and round the world. 

The U. 3. schooner Pheenix, Lieut. Com. Sinclair, sailed for Chagres 
on Monday from Norfolk. 

The U. S. schooner Wave, Lieut. Shubrick, arrived at Nerfolk on 
Monday. 

4... Naval Court Martial on board the Pennsylvania has adjourned 
sine die. 

U.S. Revenue Cutter Crawford, Commander R. Day. arrived at Sa- 
vannab Sth inst., from a cruise on the South coast of Florida, as far South 
as New River. The Crawford has examined alt the inlets betweon Mus- 
quito and New River. 

Oxpexs.—Commander F. 8. Dupont, command of brig Perry, at Nor- 
folk. Commander Henry Henry, command of ship Yorktown. Com- 
mander G J. Pendergast, command of ship Boston. Commander J. L. 
Saunders, Navy Yard, Washington. Com. Wilkinson, Com. Edward W. 
Carpenter, Lieuts. Oliver S. Glisson, Alexander M. Pennock, Carter B. 
Poindexter, to the Navy Yard Gosport. 


—— 

Fountains.—A fountain is to be erected in St. John's Park, at the 
expense of the inhabitants in that neighborhood. Go on gentlemen, thie 
will in reality be a city of fountains bye and by. 

—— 

Da. Larower, has arrived at Pittsburgh, where he is about to deliver 

& course of lectures. 
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[Original.) 
DREAMS.—TO LAIDA. 


BY c. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Methought I was once more a boy, 
No care had I nor guile, 

My breast was al] sweet peace and joy, 
My lips one living smile. 

I wandered through the greet.-wood bower, 
And answered every song I heard ; 

My life as harmless as the flower, 
My heart as happy as the bird. 

And evening brought its sweet repose, 
And morning some new, pleasant scheme ; 

My very griefe were happy woes— 
But it was all a dream ! 


T saw my brow with laure] cled, 

_ My harp admired rung; 

A thousand beating hearts grew glad, 
Or wept whene’er I sung. 

Time lost his power to kill, for Truth, 
With ange! hana inscribed my name, 

And stamped it with eternal youth 
Upon the fadeless scroll of fame. 

The idol of my clime and race, 
My verse bad hallowed every stream, 

And rock, and dell, and battle place— 
But it was all a dream! 


Methought I had forgot to roam, 
Had learned to love this life, 
I had a home to cal! my own, 
And thou, thou wert my wife! 
The toil of day passed lightly o’er, 
The promise-laden night bad come, 
Thy dear smile met me at the door, 
And spoke the husband’s welcome home! 
Existence seemed one fadeless prime, 
Thy love was still my constant theme; 
And in my heart ’twas Summer time— 
But it was all a dream ! 


Te 


{Original.) 
PYGMALION. 


BY AVGUSTUS SHODGRAEE. 


The work was done! The ivory form 

In sleeping beauty sweetly smiled; 
The artist gazed with rapture warm, 

On his—on Art's unrivalled Child ! 
There, struggling through its ivory chains, 

Life seemed to breathe its gentiest fire, 
And wake the purple of its veins 

With tenderness and fond desire. 
A soul seemed kindling on the brow, 

And heaven glowed through the half-closed eye ; 
Tt “full-formed lip was as a bough 

Where kisses hung—yer not too high ! 
The snowy drapery round it cast, 

Seemed even to wanton in the air; 
And light the half-seen limbs are traced, 

Yet scarcely hide the grace they beer ! 
Art's loveliest work in all the past, 

And Beauty's fairest child was there. 
He gazed, and melted into tears 

That struggled bleeding from his soul, 
And strove to count the buried years 

That had bis rarest pleasures stole ! 
Alone, his life had been a path 
Of wilderness, and strife, and wrath, 
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Where gloom had rolled its clouds above, 
And barred the way to joy and love! 
He gazed, as up these shadows roll 

To scourge his breast with stings of fire, 
And poured the sorrows of his soul 

Unto the Queen of soft Desire! 


“O kindling power of Joy and Love, 
Beauteous daughter of high Jove, 

To thee I bend ; 
Thee I invoke, whose heart divine, 

Swells with the flames whose cloudless rays 
Through heaven’s wide halls in lustre shine ! 
To thee ascend ~ 

My sorrows in these hapless days ! 
Thy holy fires have kiadled men 
And piercedsthe hearts of gods ; 
Nor let me now implore in vain, 
But hear me in thy high abodes: 
Like the broad Sun, who, clothed in light, 
Through heaven is flaming whirled ; 
Thy fires have made the dal! Earth bright, 


And lit with golden rays the full-erbed World ! ‘ 


Hast thou net seen 
My feet move slowly o’er the ground, 
While Melancholy, pale and lean, 
Hes woke with sighs the sleeping air around ¢ 
Aad in the pensive night 
When wearied move the hours along, 
Have I not shunned Delight, 
And turned mine ears from Laughter’s song ? 
The vales, the woods, the streams, 
Are with me in my waking hours; 
And in my holier dreams, 
The vales, the woods, the streams the bowers, 
I see in Reason’s twilight beams! 
Oft have I roamed the jewelled shore, 
Where first thy feet the rich soil pressed; 
There I my plaintive sorrows bore, 
And them to thee addressed ! 
I gazed upon the foaming sea, 
Where first beamed forth thy laughing eyes, 
And seemed to hear high Heaven’s loud glee, 
As thou first smiled upon the skies. 
There did 1 seek to end these woes, 
And breathed my spirit on the sea, 
And wished the waves would o’er it close, 
That I might dwell with love and thee! 
O I have felt 
The anguish of a tortured soul, 
And known my spirit welt 
And fly from Reason’s firm control ; 
While pale-faced Care, 
And Madness and dull Grief were near; 
Yet I have borne—and yet will bear, 
Nor shame my manhood with a tear; 
Nor chains nor bolts can bar the miad, 
Nor Tyranny of men may bind; 
But thou, God of the tender breast, 
May chain the heart with links of fire, 
And bar the soul, with love oppressed, 
From raptures of the outer world, 


While at our feet our household gods are hurled ! 


If I have suffered this from thee, 
And borne as | should bear, 
Let not my heart's impassioned plea 
Be spent in air. 
Let this—the first fruit of my mind— 
Conceived by tender thoughts of thee, 
No more the senseless ivory bind, 
But crowned witb life be free; 
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Whose grace and beauty e’er shall prova 
An image of thyself and love !” 


‘He scarce had ceased, when stele a sigh 
With heavenly music on his soul ; 
A fire seemed sparkling from her eye, 
And life’s warm current 'gan to ro!l. 
The buried veins, full-rounded rise, 
A blush has crimsoned o’er the cheek ; 
Life comes descending from the skies, 
The parting lips now strove to s»eek. 
He soft embraced the blooming fair, 
And raised his thankful eyes above ; 
Behold! he cries, the meed of prayer, 
And all the conq'ring power of Love ! 
The senseless joys we often prize, 
May bring a fleeting pleasure bs ; 
But constant love will move the skies, 
And bring a goddess nigh ! 
Norwich, N. Y. 


—— 


THE WATER CURE. 
A HYDROPATHETIC BALLAD. 


To Malvern Well came Mary Bell, | No noisome draught could bring re- 
To nurse poor Peter Head; No drug my fever quell; _[lief, 
For he was lying sick and sore, | Health rosy maid, like Truth, is 
All in his watery bed. | Inthe bottom of a well.” [found 


‘*O Peter dear! O, Peter dear! | <Q, Peter, dear! fine water’d silks 
How oould they serve you so? | r ei ‘ 
ve often seen, ’tis true; 


To wrap you in a cold damp sheet, Of watery setting suns I’ve heard, 
All chilled from top to toe?” And watery suchet too. 

“Ob ! do not fear for me,” he said, | If with a watery lover, I 
“ For like the ocean’s tids, 

Full five-and -fifty tumblers now 
Are washing my inside. 

Then cense to weep, dear Mary Bell 
Nor shed another tear ; 

And cease to whine; I’m not allow’d 
To touch it while I’m here.” 


Must make myself content, 
I'll to the Coldstreams go, and choose 
One from that regiment.” 


’| “Dear Mary Bell, no words can tell 
Hew sorely I’m amae'd; 

And can you a wet blanket throw 
Upon the hopes you've raised 7 

Then from his bead the cap she took, | For, were I pump'd upon all day, 
Which they'd put on the spout ; 

And with her pretty little hand, 
She wrung the water out. 

And gazing on his pallid brow, 
She by his couch did stand; 

And having wreng the cap quite dry, 
She wrung—her lily hand. 


And drench'd with water too, 
It never wuuld put out the flame 
That burns so bright for you.” 


“Tf you get well, O, Peter Head, 
Go seek a maid more bold ; 
I fear you'd be so very damp, 


You'd alwaye give me cold. 
Had any other watery death A widow, too, [ soon should be; 


Than this befallen you; For, one who does such deeds 
O! had you fought with Wellington, | As almost drinking rivers dry, 

And died at Waterloo, Would leave me in the weeds.” 
Woe'd asauider then ialener's grave; Thendownhe hung hisdripping head, 


y we may be a Head! He closed his watery eye; [ sheet, 
re _— - ampere I — And, wrapping close his cold damp 
Quite mouldy ere you're dead. He turn’dhim round todie. [ Head 


“ Oh! do not say that doetur’s stuff] ‘ Farewell,” he said; “ when Peter 
Could cure my woesome ills; Is gone, you'll know his merits 

Or think that ever health is found | And so he left this watery world, 
In potions or in pills. | For another world of spirits. 


EE 


THE SERENADE. 
(FROM DHLAND.) 
“What from my slumbers wakes me now, 
With sweetest musio’s power 1— 
O mother, see! who can it be 
In this deep midnight hour?” 


“'T nothing hear, I nothing see— 
Break not thy slambers milé! 


No lover tunes his lute for thee, 

Thou poor, pair-stricken child.” 
“Tt is not earthly music this, 

Which makes my joy so light— 
The angels call me with their songs— 

O mother, dear, good night!” 

—————— 
MAN'S LOVE. 
BY MAKY ANN BROWSE 





When woman's eye grows dull, He goes fron her chamb« ¢ straight 
And her cheek paleth, Into life’s Joatle, 
When fades the beautiful, | He meets at the very gate, 
Then man’s love faileth; | Business and bustle; 
He sits not beside her chair, _ He thinks not of her within, 
Clasps not her fingers, | Slightly sighing, 
Twines not her damp hair, He forgets in the noisy din 
That over her brow lingers. That she is dying! 
He comes but a moment in, And when her young heart is still, 
Though her eye lightens, What theugh he mourneth, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin,; Soon from his sorrow chill 
Feverishly brightens ; Wearied he turneth. 
_ He stays but a moment near, Soon o’er her buried head 
~  ' When that flush fadeth, Memory light setteth, 
Though true affection’s tear, | And the true hearted dead, 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. Thus man forgetteth! 


a — 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Young Saunders arrived in the city on Tuesday, and is aow in the 
Tombs. 

A large fire took place at Brooklyn on Saturday destroying property 
to the ameunt of $7,500. The houses of G. W. Prince, corner of York 
and Bridge, and parts of the houses 90 aad 92 Bridge street, were dee 
troyed and the school house adjoining much injured. 

Dr. Mort.—This eminent surgeon, hes lately been elected an honos- 
ary member of the Royal Academy of Science of Belgium. To receive 
this honor it is necessary to have the King’s approbation, which, in the 
shape of a royal edict by Leopold, accompanies the diploma transmitted 
to Dr. Mott. 

More Forcrrirs. Another forgery has been discovered during the 
week. The name of the forger is James C. Whitmore of New Haven, a 
contractor to supply Government with Friction Primers. 

Oa Saturday, Mr. Pardee, the cashier of one of the New Haven 
Banks, called on Mr. Wetmore, the Navy Agent, to know why several 
bills, amounting to between three and four thousand dollars, had not been 
paid when presented by the Atlantic Bank, of Brooklyn. said bills bav- 
ing been left with them for collection, on which the bank had made ad- 
vances amounting to nearly the face of the demands. Mr. Pardee was 
referred to the commanding officer of the Navy Yard for explanation of 
the cause of the absent voucher, (the duplicates,) who, upon examining 
the bills presented, pronounced them forgeries. 

Complaint was immediately lodged at the police office, and the officers 
are now in pursuit of the gentleman. The names forged were executed 
in a slovenly manner. 

The loss by this operation falls on the New Haven Bank, and not om 
the government, or the agent of the Navy Department in this city. 

Tas Corser Stone of the New Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Sands street, Brooklyn, was Jaid on Tuesday afternoon. 

ANOTHER BURGLARY. The large tailoring and clothing store of Mr. 
William Hindbaugh, No. 1 Vesey street, was broken open on Sunday 
about dusk. An alarm was given by the barber who keeps underneath, 
when the villains fed. On the premises being examined, the front door 
was found to have been forced, and goods to a large amount selected to 
be carried off. 

The increase of burglaries in our city calls for apecial attention. 

Sacriceoe. On Sunday night, Sc. Peter’s Church in Barclay street, 
was entered by means of false keys, and the Chalice and Remonstrance 
stolen. They are of some value, and @ low to the chureh. 

A company of she U. S. ight artillery ar:ived in town yesterday morn 
ing from the East on their way to Fort tiamilton, They went down 
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Broadway, making « gallant show. he men looked well and rode well. 
Lavncn. The two full rigged ships Charleston and Vernon, were 
yesterday launched from the ship-yard of William H. Brown, near the 
Dry Dock, at 12 o'clock, M. 
The Rev. John ©. Choules has accepted a call to take charge of a 
congregation at Jamaica Plains, Boston, where a new and beautiful 
Gothie Church has been erected for him to be dedicated on the 27th inst. 


——— 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Morper on soarp tae U.S. snip Presie.—A letter fiom Malaga, 
under date of 23d July, published in the Baltimore Patriot, states that a 
tragical event occurred that morning on board the U.S. ship Preble. 
Some words of an angry nature had frequently passed between two sea- 
men, Michael Calligan and Thomas Smith. The language of Calligan 
of such a nature that Smith struck him ; whereupon the former immedi- 
ately drew his knife and stabbed the latter tothe heart with one blow, 
and gave him a second in the stomach, which caused his death in a few 
minutes. Calligan will, of course, be carried to the United States for 
trial, whiether by civil or military process will be determined, it is said, 
by the honorable the Secretary of the Navy. 


A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser states of his own per- 
sonal knowledge that Senator Niles is insane, and under medical treat- 
ment at the Asylum at Utica. We are pleased to learn, however, that 
Dr. Brigham is confident of curing his patient. 


Tae Warxinc Matcu.—Elworth and Fogg, completed their grand 
pedestrian tour of one thousand miles in one thousand hours, on Wednes- 
day the 6th inst., and received, the one a costly silver pitcher, and the 
other his wages of $5 perday. Fogg has rather gained in flesh by the 
journey, and Elworth has lost but very little. 


Fiogutine ror a Lapy.—The Baltimore Duelists, are Captain Char. 
les May and Pailip B. Key. The Baltimore Sun says :—* We under- 
etand that the cause of the existing difference is a rival claim tothe affec- 
tions of a fair and amiable young lady. 


Raitroap Accipent.—On Friday evening while stepping upon the 
Railroad Train at Camden, one of Captain Stockton’s servants missed 
his footing, and fell upon the track, just as the cars started. Both his 
legs were cut off! Weare without further particulars. 


Srzampoat Accipent.—The steamboat Robert L. Stevens, on one of 
her regular trips up the River on Saturday afternoon, when near New 
Rochelle, ran on the rocks and bilged. She lies there now full of water. 
She was insured for $15,000. 


Taz Baxtimorne Rossery.—Mr. Ing, who robbed himself of other 
people's money, has escaped. He confessed all, and gave up the cash, 
on a promise of receiving $1000, but eloped without waiting for the re- 
ward. The brokers who let him off have all been arrested on a charge 
of compounding a felony.” They gave bail. 


Tue Surrorx County Murper.—Giesler the supposed murderer 
of the Smiths, at Huntingdon, L. 1., has been found guilty, though the 
evidence of his guilt was exceedingly slight, inieed there are no circum- 
stances connected with the affair to justify more than a bare suspicion. 
Sentence has been suspended, and no doubt a new trial will be granted 
and the venire removed. 


Captain Nicholson of the Packet ship Harkaway, has been arrested 
on a charge of having committed a rape ona female passenger during 
his last voyage from Liverpool to James River. It appears the young 
lady was sea-sick and he gave her a dose of landanum, and other ingredi- 
ents, which stupified her, when he committed the offence. He is im- 
prisoned to await his trial. 


Woor.—The Portland Advertiser of Monday says: There is quite a 
stir in this staple of late, owing to a rise in the price. Some seventeen 
thousand \bs., principally from Falmouth, was sent away by the freight 
train of cars to Boston, on Friday night. 


The cargoes of the two last packets which sailed from New York for 
Liverpool—the Columbus, and the Southerner consisted of flour, lard, 
butter, cheese, oil, beef, seed, beeswax, and wooden clocks. Net abale 
of cotton was taken by either. 


The U. S. Secretary oF State has been requested by the British 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs, through the British minister at 
Washington, to carry to the village authorities of Oswego, in this State, 
the thanks of Her British Majesty's government, for the attentive and 
considerate respect shown by the municipality of that place towards Sir 
Charles Bagot’s remains, on their being landed there. 


Twins Founp. As Mr. Kimberly, butcher, was proceeding to market 
in Baltimore, on Friday morning, be discovered something lying on the 
steps of the public school, in Monument street, which, upon examination, 


proved to be a basket containing two fine fat babies, alive, smiling and 
full of animation. 


Fatse Cuarce.—About three months since, Mr. Thomas C. Nicols, 


diacount clerk and runner of the Branch Bank at Easton, Maryland, was | has been sentenced to two years imprisonment in the county jail. 


dismissed from the employment of the Bank in consequence of the dis- 
appearance ef a letter containing a sum of money. The Easton Gazette 
of Saturday says : “ It now turns out that the letter containing the money 
was received at the post office in this town on ‘hursday last, from the 
Genera! Post Office, having been sent from Rockville to Washington as 
a dead letter,” 


Western Rat_roaD.—Receipts for week ending Sept. 2. 
1843. 1842. 

Passengers, $8,323 $8,092 
Freight, &c. 6,085 5,657 


Total, $14,408 $13,749 


Fatat Arrray.—As two men named Moor and Hopkins, were com- 
ing up the river, a schooner passed, when a remark from one of the men 
led to an angry altercation. Both parties landed soon after, close toge- 
ther, and Moor and Hopkins went on board the schooner, when the quar- 
rel was renewed. Hopkins soon after missed his companion, sought and 
found him senseless and bleeding in the cabin, having a dreadful wound 
in the top of his head. He died soon afterwards. An inquest was held, 
but as no one saw the blow struck, the jury found a verdict of ‘ death 
from some cause unknown.’ 


The schooner left the wharf, as soon as the body was removed.—Bal- 
timore Sun. 


More Escargs From Sino Sixg.—Two more convicts escaped from 
Sing Sing on Saturday last. They had leisurely constructed asmall scow 
which, when finished, they took an opportunity of sliding into the water, 
and themselves after it, and were floating away some distance when dis- 
covered. The scow being imperfectly fastened soon filled, and a little 
boy seeing the disaster, put off ina boat to the rescue of the two men, 
without knowing their character. When his boat came up, they spra: 
into it, and plied the oars—the prison guard being then alarmed, a 
pursuing in a boat,—reached the shore and ran for the woods, closely 
followed by the guard, who succeeded in retaking one of the fugitives. 
The other made good his escape. 


A marble quarry has been discovered on the farm of Mr. Gibson, of 
Orange County, Virginia. It is said to be hard and clear, almost en- 


tirely free from shakes, and as susceptible of as fine 4 polish as the 
Italian. 


Suspectep Murper.—A Mr. Wooster, of Franklin, Louisiana, left 
for St. Louis, on his way to New Haven, nearly five months since, since 
which time nothing has been heard of him, and great fears are entertain- 
ed that he has been murdered. He had $1200 in gold round his body 
when he left home. He was seen in St. Louis afew days afterwards. 


A young lad named Harris, was run over by the cars at Haverhill, N. 
H., on Thursday, crushing his leg below the knee. The leg was ampu- 
tated, but the little fellow died from the loss of blood. 


A man was killed on the Savannah railroad on the 4th inst. 
The military post at Palatka, Florida, has been abandoned. 


A landslide has taken place at New Orsleans—a large portion of the 
battare near the ferry in the first municipality and part of the building 


known as “Old Powder Magazine” tumbled into the river with e terrific 
crash. 


A shock of an earthquake has been felt at Holly Spring, Miss. 


Torn sy a Ticer.—The keeper of the animals in a menagerie, while 
exhibiting a few days since in New Castle, Mercer county, Pa., entered 
the den of wild beasts, as was his wont, and whilst playing with his sa- 
vage customers, had his arm dreadfully torn by the tiger. He was lying 
on his back at the time, and with great presence of ‘mind he raised his 
foot, and with a sudzen exertion of it, threw the tiger from him, and 
gained his feet, and awing the brute back by his manner, retired from 
the cage, and fainted from the effects of the wound. It is feared his 
arm will have to be amputated. 


Heath the murderer and two other prisoners have made their escape 
from the Henrico county jail, Virginia. 


Licutyinc.—Mrs. Elizabeth Snyder, of Wilkesbarre, was struck by 
lightning on Monday last, and instantly killed. 


Yettow Fever at New Orveans.—During the twenty four hours 
ending six o’clock P.M., on Sunday week, there were twelve new cases 
eight cures and two deaths. It is decreasing. 


The grand jury of Philadelphia have ignored the bill to indict Mr. 
Rossell, the lessee of the Arch street Theatre, for maintaining a nuisance. 
The principal cause of complaint by the prosecutors was the conduct of 


idle and dissolute people in the public streets, after leaving the theatre. 
| Over these people and their actions, the Grand Jury thought Mr. Rus- 


sell could bave no control. 


Margaret Bishop is holding forth at Boston, and at the close of one of 
her sermons she announced, that in her next she should point out the 
location of the bottomless pit. 

Young Corson, who was arrested and indicted at Bangor for the rob- 
bery of the Post-office, by abstracting a letter containing a check for $500 
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Examination asp Conpession or Younc Saunpers.—This young 
man was brought up for examination before Justice Matsell on Wednesday 
morning and made a full confession of his guilt, and positively charges 
Ragee with being the actual forger. He stated in substance that some 
time last winter he became acquainted with him at 48 Maiden Lane, 
where both boarded—that during the winter the subject of forging the 
checks of his employers was a matter of frequent conversation between 
them. He finally procured some old checks of the Union Bank, which 
had been paid and returned, and from these checks he obtained a know- 
ledge of the signature of Mr. Wilmerding and Mr. Priest, and he had 
seen Ragee practice in copying them. They concocted a plan for for- 
ging a number of checks and to a large amount. In consequence, how- 
ever, of Ragee’s not being able to forge the signatures —- it was 
given up, until a week before the sailing of the Great Western on her 
last voyage. Ragee at that time was living at 82 Canal-street, and by 
appointment he met him, when he informed him that he was in difficulty 
with his landlord, who troubled him much; and as the Western was to 

sail soon, there was an excellent opportunity to carry out their designs, 
and some blank checks were procured. 

The numbers were not inserted in the checks until the very morning 

that they were presented at the banks. It was agreed that the checks 
should be dated on the 31st of August, as the steamer was to sail on that 
day. He was not aware of the balance in all the banks, but concluded 
to run the risk of dating them on that day. ‘Thinks the blank checks 
were given to Ragee about two days before they were presented ; did not 
see the forged checks until about nine o'clock ou the morning of the 31st, 
wher Ragee showed them to him atone of the windows of the Exchange. 
At that time he gave him the numbers, and at about 11 o’cluck he met 
him again, when he handed them all to him—ten of them in all. 
& He then commenced drawing the money for the checks, and in all ca- 
ses received one thousand and five hundred dollar bills, with the excep- 
tion of that of the 7th Ward, where he asked and received one hundred 
and fifties. Ragee went with him to the Seventh Ward Bank and re- 
mained on the outside. When he come out he gave him half of the 
amount of the check, about an equal proportion of each denomination of 
bills. From thence he went to the office of Mr. Irwin and took passage 
in the Great Western, and paid $105, and received a certificate in the 
name of Taylor, which he tore up. He met Ragee again, and finished 
drawing the checks about balf past 12 o’clock, and divided the money 
equally with Ragee in the highest story of the Exchange, and then hand- 
ed him $2,000 to give to his father after he had left. 

The subsequent part of his confession differs little from the particulars 
already published. He says that Mrs. Ragee, the wife of Henry, was 
present several times when her husband was practising the signatures of 
Wilmerding and Priest, and had heard them converse in relation to the 
contemplated forgeries; but at the time they made up their minds fully 
to du it, he begged him not to let his wife know anything about it. 

This examination having been reduced to writing, it was signed by him, 
and he was reconducted to his cell, which is that in which Ezra White 
was so long confined. 

The father of young Saunders was also examined, and confirmed the 
statements of his son so far as he was cencerned. He was afterwards 
discharged from custody. He says that the only money he received, 
was that given him by his son as stated in the preceding confession. 
a gave him none of the two thousand dollars that the son had left 

or him. 
a - 


Deap Bovy Founp. A coroner's inquest was held at Little Comp- 
ton on the 4th inst., on the body of a man dressed in sailor's clothes, and 
a verdict returned that he came to his death by means unknown. A let- 
ter inthe Newburyport Herald says, it was the prevailing opinion that 
the body is that of John Johnson, cook of the Sarah Lavinia. The head 
was entirely gone, and in other respecis it was in such a state that it was 
impossible to tell whether it was colored or not. 


The wife of the Rev. Mr. Burnham, of Boston, coughed up a half live 
frog the other day, which hopped about a little and then turned on its 
back and died. 


A portion of the train from New York to Philadelphia became detach- 
ed fiom the locemotive near New Brunswick on its way South on Satur- 
day night, and the engine proceeded fourteen miles before the mistake 
was discovered. 


A Pittsburg correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, writing under 
date of the 9th inst., says.—‘* We have this morning six feet water in the 
channel, and the water is still rising. The rise is all from the Alleghany 
Nver, and will not be liable to go down soon. Freights to day to Cin- 
cinnati 25 cents per 100 ibs.; to Louisville 30 cents, and we think they 
will be lower before night.” 


Ionorance or Dancer.—A child of one of the crew of the British shid 
Peacock, during the action with the U. 8. vessel Hornet, amused himself 
with chasing a goat between decks.—Not the least terrified with the de- 
struction and death all arcund him, he persisted till a cannon ball came 
and took off both the hind legs of the goat; when, seeing her disabled, he 
jumped astride her, crying ‘‘ Now I’ve caught you!” 


PoruLation oF Battimore.—In 1790, the population of the city of 
Baltimore was 13.503; in 1800, it was 26, 514; in 1810, it was 35,583; 
in 1820, it was 62,738 ; in 1830, it was 80,625; and 1840, it was 102,313, 
of which 3,199 were slaves. 

















Tue Corron Cror.—There appears to be some fears for the cotton 
crop of the present season. A merchant in Alabama has given some in- 
formation in relation to it to his correspondent in this city, from whose 
letter we have been permitted to hake the following extract :— 

Monteomery, Alabama, Sept. 5, 1843. 

We hear greet complaints from all sections of the lower country. There 
has been so much rain that it has caused the weed to grow to an extraor- 
dinary size, which prevents the cotton from ripening and opening, and 
when it does open it is so shaded and wet that unless immediately gather 
ed, it rots in the ped. Taking everyahing in the most favorable light, it 
cannot be more than an average crop; everything depends upon a late 
frost; should an early frost take place, the crep will be shorter than the 
planter’s anticipate, and of very inferior quality.—Herald. 

$< 

A Curious Circumstance.—The St. Clair County Banner says that 
a Mr. John M. Geel, of Port Huron, in that ceunty, commenced near his 
house boring for water, and after having sunk a shaft to the depth of 115 
feet, he suddenly heard a hissing noise, which he supposed to be water 
rising where he had bored. He immediately commenced taking up his 
shaft, which, as soon as he had done, it was followed by a noise as loud 
and resembling that made by the largest steamboat letting off steam and a 
rush of gas, throwing stones, sand, &c, to the height of 100 feet, and with 
such force, as to throw stones weighing from 5 to 10 pounds, when placed 
in the orifice, to the height of several feet. A large tub has been insert- 
ed over the hole, and up to the present time “it has continued, although 
not as stiong as at first to emit a strong current of gas, of an inflammable 
nature, supposed to be hydrogen. We yesterday visited the spot, and saw 
the gas ignited. It burnt freely, producing a bright flame and slightly 
impregnated with sulphuric smell, but when burning or otherwise, not the 
least offensive. 

———_ 

An Importast Invention.—A new apparatus is about to be intro- 
duced in the British Navy, the object of which is te prevent the collision 
of steamers at night. By it, says an account before us, the commander 
of the steamer, while on the bridge which connects the two paddile-boxes, 
is enabled, without uttering a word, to direct the man at the helm on the 
darkest night how to steer, with the same facility as he now does in open 
daylight, with the waive of his hand, and the same signal which directs 
the helmsman how to put the helm also points out the position of the helm 
to any other vessel that may be near, so that vessels may be enabled. to 
ateer clear of each other without the chance of collision, as each ship will 
know how the other is steering, and whether her helm is hard a-port or 
starboard. 

$< a 

Comrertition.—Flour is now transported over the Railroad from Al- 
bany to Bostun at the low rate of twenty cents per barrel; but if taken 
over the same roads to points west or short of Boston, higher rates are 
charged—for instance, from Albany to Pittsfield, the charge per barrel is 
27 cents; to Dalton, 30 cents; to Springfield, 34 cents, &c.; whereas, 
when carried through to Boston, the charge, as has been already stated, 
is 20 cents. This rate, it appears, is somewhat less—the relative dis- 
tances being considered—than is now charged by the State of New York 
for the toll of a barrel of flour conveyed on the Erie Canal from Buffalo 
to Albany. The toll thus charged is 384 cents; and the transporter’s 
charge for freight is 163 centsa—making the entire cost of the transport- 
ation of a barrel of flour from Buffalo to Albany—toll and freight included 
—55 cents. 

I 

American Manoractures.—We learn from the Philadelphia Forum 
that Messrs. Eastwick & Harrison, have been manufacturing excavating 
machines which are about to take their departure for Russia, where 
are to be used in grading the great railway now being constructed in that 
country. The machine is known as Otis’ Excavator, and is the invention 
of the son of our late Marshal. They are very powerfal, driven by a steam 
engine attached to each, and of course save an immensity of labor.—Al- 
bany Adv. 


An autograph of the emperor Napoleon was discovered in a singular 
manner some weeks ago at Perugia. The autograph consists of an order 
to the army, and a bill of exchange for two millions of francs, addressed 
to General Massena. The paper was enclosed within a five franc piece, 
which having the appearance of bad money, a person to whom it was of- 
fered in payment, broke it and found the document within it. 


A Brsov.—It is stated that in a collection of autographs at Vienna, 
which was sold in the year 1838, there was a letter of six pages quarto 
addressed by Martin Luther to the Elector John, and dated July 9th, 1530. 
The bijou was bought for 200 florins by the grand Duke of Lucca. A 
letter from Swedenborg, written with his blood in his prison at Dresden, 
was also purchased by the grand Duke for 50 florins. 


A correspondent of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Sept. 1, 
writes as follows:—The wheat crop of Michigan, which as I predicted, 
is fully double that of any preceding year, has been harvested and secured 
in fine order. The berry is plump, full weight, generally free from smut, 
and yields an unusually large quantity of flour to the bushel; its superior 
quality must command for it an extra price over that of any other State. 


A Giegantic Birp.—The bones of such a bird have been discovered 
in New Zealand, and a box of them has been received in London. The 
length of the large bone of the leg is two feet and ten inches, and the 
living bird must have been fourteen or sixteen feet in height. 
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AcricutturaL Fairs.—The cattle show and fair of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, is to be held on the 19ch, 20th, and 21st inst. 

The Middlesex cattle show is to be held at Concord, on the 4th of 
Octeber next’ 

The Penobscot Agricultural Society, of Maine, will hold their annual 
fair in Bangor, on the 27th and 28th of this month. 

The Cumberiand County Agricultural Society of Maine, have selected 
Gorham Corner for the place of their anuual exhibition the present year, 
which is to be on the third Wednesday (18th) of October next. 

The Hartford Agricultural Society hold their annual Fair and Cattle 
show at Hartford, commencing on the 26th of this mouth. 


——E— 


“ We havo been particularly engaged during the most of this week, in 
the baby line; cutting up domestic into slips of suitable size and shape ; 
preparing lard and beeswax, pap, &c.; washing dishes; keeping a 
email army of young Howes from raising the devil; and otherwise 
domestically amusing ourselves; in consequence of which interesting, 


| philosophical, philanthropical and physiological divertisement, we are 


enabled to issue but half a sheet to-day. Fine boy; fat and saucy ; 


| very image of his pappy; weighs 12 pounds; astonishing babe; ate a 
| quart-bow! of mush first day, and squalled for more; lively as a colt; 


Besy Wortp or Great Britrain.—The London Exeminer states | 


on the authority of Porter’s Statistics, that the proportion of persons in 


the United Kingdom, who pass their time without applying to any gainful | 


operation, is quite inconsiderable. Of 5,812 276 males, 20 years of age 
and upwards, living at the time of the census of 1851, there were said to 
be engaged in some calling or profession 5, 466,182, as follows: in agri- 
culture, 2, 470,111; in trade and manufactures, 1,888,768; in labor, not 


agriculture, 698,588; in domestic service, 132,811; as bankers, clergy- | 


men, professional men, &c, 275.904; thus leaving unemployed only 
346,094, or rather less than six per cent of the whole. 


———_ 
A Gotpen Ginpte.—Galignani informs us of a discovery that has 
been made in the ground excavated for the French Northern. Railroad, 
between St. Leu d’Essevens and Montelaire. This is a girdle ef solid 
gold, wrought to imitate a cord, having a hook at each end. The weight 
of this object is 342 grammes, and the gold is valued at 880 francs. [t 
was heal two feet and a half below the surface, and no other article 
was discovered near it. Haudigant, member of the Council General of 
the Oise, paid the workmen handsomely for giving it up to him, with a 
view to having it deposited either in the Museum of Beauvais or the 
Bibliotheque Royale of Paris. [t is supposed to belong to the Gaulish 
period, about Julius Cersar’s time. 
ec 


Sprinninc —Some 20 years ago, Mr. Houldsworth, of England, suc- 
ceeded in spinning one pound of cotton into what is understoed as 300 
hanks, and this was considered by the pnblic, as the ne plus ultra of the 
art. But we are told by an English paper that it is now no unuseu dl thing 
for a pound of spun yarn to contain 450 hanks! or a yarn of 378 000 yards, 
or two hundred and fifteen miles! The chief demand for this very fine 
yarn is from France. The journeyman spinners of yarn like this, are well 
paid, some of them average four or five pounds sterling a week. 


a 


FACETIZ. 

Tae Scuootmaster AvroaD.—We understand that a pedagogue in 
an adjacent town, actuated with the zeal of stimulating the genius of the 
rising generation, distributes to his pupils “certificates of honour,” of 
which the following is a cupy, with the exception of names; and we 
respectfully invite the attention of our readers thereto, hoping to elicit 
from some charitably-disposed persons an elucidation of this literary 
mystery :— 

“ EDUCATION, 
“ PHYSICAL, MORAL, INTELLECTUAL. 

“Ido hereby certify, that Master atteoded my Curriculum of 
Instruction during the session of 184—. His feelings huve been by 
himself restrained, and curreculy direcied, while bis moral or religious 
sentiments are developed, cultivated, and strengthened. His endeavors 
in aiding the efforts made for evolving and training the intellectual 
faculties, especially those which perceive existence, and their relations, 
have brightened up the range of important powers. 
sion of a very extensive fund of literary and scientific knowledge, and 
ranks second in the class. He held the honorary office of Inspec- 
tor, Censor, Silentiary. 2s , A.M., F.S.A. 
—Doncaster Chronicle. “« Educationist.”” 


An ignorant fellow being about to be married, resolved to make him- 
self perfect in the responses of the service; but by mistake got by heart 
the office of baptism for riper years; so when he was asked in the church 
—*‘* Wilt thou have this woman, etc.,’’ he answered, ‘‘ | renounce them 
all.” The clergyman said, ‘“‘[ think you are a fool:"’ to which he 
replied, “‘ A‘l this I steadfastly believe.”’ 


A Learnep Crerx.—At Falmouth (Eng.) a dealer in nostrums bad 
this curious piece of intelligence :—* Cod frys cord ile hand udder mad 
sins ;’’ which being done in English, was found to mean—* Godfrey’s 
cordial and other medicines.” 


A painter was employed in painting aship in the Thames, on a stage 
suspended under her stern. The captain had got inte a boat alongside, 
to go ashore, ordered the cabin-boy to let go the painter, (the rope that 
holds a boat.) The boy instant!y went aft, and ler go the rope by which 
the painter’s staze was held. The captain, survrised at toe boy's delay, 
cried out, “Cenfound you for a lagy dog! Why don’t you tet go the 
painter?” “ He's gone, s eplied the boy, ** pots and all!” 


” 


*"An Enitor is tue Suns.—Mr. E. Perry Howe, editor of the “ D>l- 
lar Democrat,” published at Oxford. Mississippi, thus humorously 
lescribes some of his and his wile's labors :—~ 


grows a pound a minute; doing tolerably well, so’s his mammy; fine 
time. Hope our subscribers will excuse us. Don’t happen but once 8 
year. 


Tuxatricats.—Mr. Bunn is the lessee of Drury-Lane Theatre, back- 
ed by the Governor and Directors of the Bank of England! Mr. H. 
Wallack takes Covent Garden, supported by the East India Company! 

Porice IntecLicence ExTRaAoRDINARY.—A board placed on the 
walls of a certain minor theatre has the following announcement :—“ AnY 
PERSON DOING AN INJURY TO THIS THEATRE WILL BE TAKEN INTO 
custopy.” In consequence of this notice the principal dramatic author 
of the establishment is keeping out of the way, but the police are actively 
looking out, in case of his venturing to show himselfin the neighbourhood. 


| — Punch. 


| phants with a large club. 


He is in posses- | 


The keeper of the menagerie was lately seen beating one of the ele- 
A bystander asked him the cause. ‘“ Why,” 
said the keeper, ‘he’s been flinging dust all abeut the tent, and he’s big 
enough to know better.” 


A Bap Impresston.—On the 25th of May, the 22d Highlanders 
arrived at Trinidad—the first soldiers of the kind ever szen en the island. 
The negresses were astonished, and some of them exclaimed—*‘ Dem no 
good svtdier: dem too poor—hab no money for buy trousers.” 


A country boy being asked the other day what was meant by universal 
suffrage, instantly replied —‘* Why it means that every man should euffér 
alike. Haint you never been to school?” 


Turopore Hoox —A lively Hibernian exclaimed at @ party where 
the late lamented wit shone as the evening star—“ Och, Master Theo- 
dore, but you're the Hook that nobody can bate.” 


‘ Hollo, Mr. Engineman, can’t ye «top your steamboat a minute or 
two?” ‘S:op the boat, for what?” ‘* Wife wants to look at your 
boiler, she’s afraid ot its bursting.” 


Deptorasie.—We learn from the Boston Bee that an Englishman, 
named Jacob Bull (not John), who took passage on board the barque 
E:iza, for New York, accidentally met on board the vessel with a copy 
of Martin Chuzziewit, and in the course of his reading became so disgust- 
ed with New York, that, to avoid the necessity of entering it, he drowned 
himseif! 

EL 


MARRIED, 


On the Ith inst, by the Rev. Dr. Philips, Samuel T. W. Sandford, Bi. D. to Jane 
E. furbert 

On the 12th inet., at Bedford, Westchester Co. by the Rev. Joshua Butts, Johan 
J. Wood to Mary Lyon. 

Ou the Gh inet, at New Carlisle, O. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Elder Hiram 
Simenton to Ehaabeth Services. 

On the 8th inet, at Lewistown, Penn. by the Rev. James Woods, Hon. Joka 
Burgh, to Caroline Aneel Nelson. 

On the 10ch inst., at Harlem, by the Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker, Augustus Crose 
to Jane HK. Folsom, 

Ou the 10th inet , by the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, Frederick PF. Leber to Emily J. Pie- 
novia, all of chs city. 

On the 9ch iust, bv the Rev. F. W. Geisenhaizer, Henry Stocks to Eleonora 
Dickmann. Ou tho Ilen inst, Valentine Kantz to Fraucisea Kieder. 

Ose the Ith lost, by the Kev. De. Evaus,J mos Hf .Howell, toJane H Parsons. 

On Sunday lust. by the Rev. Me. Vuretle, William Lion to Aan Hefran. 

AcGoehen, range Co oa the 3lat ult, by the Rev. Dr. M’Carty, Joseph W. 
Meginnis to Roselle Thomas. 

On the 7th iast. by the Rev- Joha Lilly, Chas, A. Stafford te Georgiana McLea 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. Mr, McCarria, Edward McCey, to Sarah A. 
Dermott. 

Oo the 10th inst, by the Rev. Joun Laughlin, James Davia, Jr., to Lavinia Van- 
derbeck. 

Ou the 5th inat, by the Rev Dr. Levings, Geo. Audus to Jane Fisher. 

At Jamaica, L t, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. Wm. L. Johnson, James G. Kitg 
Jr., to Caroline King, 


—$——— 


DIED, 


On the tithinst., Isabella Morse, aged 56 years. 

Oa the 12th inst, Aon McParlin, aged «0 yeurs. 

Oa the [lth inst., Peter Nc Kinley, aged 14 years. 

Oa the Ith inst., Robert W. Pigyot, in the 41st year of his age. 

Oa the Lith inst, at Foster Meaduws, L. 1, Buel R. Bushuell, im the ith year 
of bis age. 

Ou the 12th inst., Robert Hyde, aged 34 years. 

On Saturday, the 9 inst, at Williamsburgh, Eliaxbeth L. Davies, aged 73. 

On the Sch rost., at Shrewsbury, N. J. Stepeen 3S. Tallman, 

Oo the 7th tost at Poiledelphia, Samuel Abbott, aged 44 years. 

Oa Monday, Helena Hoffinan, in the 47ch year of her age. 

Ou Saturday, the Yh inset. Jine Grace Kurridge. 

Ou Butur ‘ay, the Gch inst, Peter Arthur, in the 39th year of his age. 

Oa the 10: tost., John MeCanney, «ged 26 years, 

Oa the 10ch iuet., Mary Ano Melutire, aged 10, 

Oa che 10cn ioat, J-mes Long. aged 21 yours. 

Ou the 10.4 iost,, Jonu Wehe Koowles, aged 21 years, 

Qu the 2tch ult, on Mobile, Ata., Henry Romer. 

Us (ge 6.b mat., James Grant, aged 45 yours, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. } 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK—Sir :—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 
election w be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 
the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 
the expiration of the term of service ef Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda | 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ou 
said day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 


' 


| beg leave now to present to them, and the public in general, the most 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanog, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend te the drawing Specifications for obtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate pa documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calline as above. ok 

Vew York, May 19, 1843. n27f 


FRANKLIN SALT-WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN. 


The proprietors having availed themselves of the experience of the 
past year, and conformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers, 


complete arrangements for public and private bathing, shower-baths upoa 





vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol.‘1, chep. 5, title 3d., 
part Ist., 104. e2 law6t 


J, G AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


REMOVED FROM NO. 6, PARK PLACE, TO 6, WHITE ST., CORNER 
OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of bis 
profession, both surgical end mechanical, at the following reduced prices: 

Gold Fuling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Piate 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $10; Entire Set from 75 to 
$100; Artificial Palates fiom 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

The subscriber continues to manvfacture and insert bis premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, whieh received the highest premium awarded 
by the American Institute, (4 GOLB mEDAL) as well as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 

following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E, Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W. G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

The public are invited to cal) and examine his specimens, testimo- 
nials, dc. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev, T. M. Leavenworth. ) 

Dr. Ambler—Deer Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn abeut one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can al) 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you toany one who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommend them- 
selves. Very sincerely yours, &c. T. M. LEANENWORTH. 

New York, July 14, 1843. 

Dr. Ambler— Dear Sir: In answer to yoer enquiries respecting your 
operations upon the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 

notice, in my own as well as in other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, E. CLARK, M. D. 

Stacen Island, July 8, 1843- Jy29 


Cc! 
WATCHES. 
© THE largest and most spleadid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subseriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to §25 each 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Ciocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
eul2 Wholesale and retai), 30 Wall street, up etairs 


To 4 ory ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ 
MUSIC 'TYPE FOR SALE. 
AT HALF PRICE 
iF A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonparci! MUSIC 
TYPE, of Lethien’s cast, but little worn, can be bad at half the 
usual price, by application at this office, wf 





an improved principle, and boys’ swimming-school, that were ever offer- 
ed to public patronage. Having established a constant and thoreugh 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of 
| Castle Garden Ksridge. Books are open for the season subscription, and 


| the inspection of citizens and strangers is respecctfully solicited. jy 
| TOTHE YOUNG MEN OF THE UNITEDSTATES 
OF ALL PARTIFS, ALL CREEDS, ALL CALLINGS. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
FOR ELEVEN HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES, WITH 
THREE ENGRAVINGS! 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 


| HENRY GLAY, 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, OF OVER 1100 LARGE 
PAGES, WITH THREE ENGKAVINGS—-THE WHOLE For $) ! 

The publishers of the New York Tribune have effected an arrange- 
ment with Mr. James B. Swain, proprietor of the only full and iMustrated 
collection of the Speeches of Henry Clay, preceeded by a Biographical 
Memoir of the great statesman aad orator of the West, and embellished 
by three superb engravings by which they are enabled to publish, from 
Mr. Swain’s stereotype plates, an edition for the people, in two large 
and elegant volumes, at the unprecedentedly low price of $1 for the 
whole! 

Each Speech is prefaced by a briefintroductory paragraph explainin 
the circumstances which called it forth, and, whenever it is desirable, an 
not otherwise indicated, a note at the end gives the fate of the measure 
under diacussion. 

Price $1 for the whole work, $10 per dozen, $80 per hundred. Sub- 
scriptions and orders are solicited. 

Respectfully, GREELEY & McELRATH, 

jyl '42 Nassau street, N.Y. 


The London Lancet, 


(PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN TWO VOLUMES ANNUALLY.) 

EDITED BY THOMAS WAKLEY, M. P., SURGEON. 

} RE-PRINTED AT 162 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK. 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, payable always in 
advance. No subscription will be received without pre-pay- 

ment, and none will be continued after the time paid fr s 
have expired; unless the same be renewed by a new payment. 
The Reoden Laneet is published weekly—and each volume 
of six months will contain 832 octavo pages, independent of 


the cover. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
In an EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


Romantic Biography 
|OF THE AGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


OR SKETCHES OF LIFE 
FROM THE BYE-WAYS UF HISTORY. 


BY THE BENEDICTINE BRETHREN OF GLENDALOUGH, 





“ We gather after the reapers.” 
EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., Erc. 
OF ERINITY COLILFPGE, DUBLIN, 
Author of * The Natural History of Soriety,” Ete. 
Tilustrated by a large and elegant quarto lithographic prin 
of Queen Exizaperu. 

Price 183 cents. Eight copies for $1 

WILSON & COMPANY, 162 Nasvau street 
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BROTHER JONATHAN MONTHLY LIBRARY, No. 3. | 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT | 


To those who wish to acquire a Knowledge of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 25 Cents a Copy—Five Copies for One Dollar, 


FRENCH | 


Without a Master! | 


ON THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD, 
In Six easy Lessons. 


Mz. Ronertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole 
life in acquiring a perfect knowledge of, and teaching the | 
French language ; and in the end he produced such a simple | 
and at the same time most singularly thorough explanation of | 
the French idiom and pronunciation as to render it entirely un- 
necessary for those who use his work to employ the services of | 
a teacher. 

All the English critics concede that a person may learn to 
speak the French language in a very short space of time by an 
attentive perusal of this little work; and at the same time the 
learner is preparing himself for the study of the grammar, 
should he wish to acquire perfect composition. 

It is well known that for all practical purposes, an English- 
man or an American, only wishes to converse in French, and 
to be able toread the language. For such acquisition, the pre- 
sent work is eminently calculated; and we do not hesitate to 
say that a person going to France, who is entirely ignorant of 
the language, may learn enough on his voyage, with the aid of 
this little book, to enable him to converse in Freach easily, on 
his arrival. It is therefore the most useful work on the French 
language ever issued from the press. 

The prevalent notion that it is impossible to impart French 
without a teacher, appears to have arisen from the lugubrious 
attempts of grammarians who have undertaken to explain the 
pronunciation of the language. No human intellect could pos- 
sibly digest, and bring to bear on the words of the language, 
the pages of unintelligible rules and ill-organised observations 
they have amassed with this view. In the present course of les 
sons this prolixity bas been carefully avoided ; and whilst no use- 
less detail has been introduced, every essential point is fully ex- 
plained and brought prominenily before the observation of the 
learner. French words being written in most cases exactly as 
they should be pronounced, there is nothing to prevent the ac- 
quisition of their pronunciation by theory ; and the generality 
of persons who study the language, by relying upon the ear 
that deceives them at every step, and by losing sight of the 
theory, neglect the only certain means whereby they ean ac- 
quire a really good pronunciation. 

The present is from the fourth Brussels edition, edited by A. 
H. Monrertu, Esq., and it may not be amiss to state that three 
very heavy editions have been sold in England since the first of 
April. 

The whole SIX LESSONS will be published complete in 
one numberof the Brotner Jonatuan Montxiy Liprary, at 
the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar. 

Five copies will be sent by mail for one dollar. 

The usual discount made to Newsrren. 

The postage on the work—it being issued in the form a two 
sheet periodical—cannot exceed five cents in any part of the 
Union; and urder 100 miles it will be only three cents. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN MONTIILY LIBRARY—No. 4. , 


IN PRESS, 
And will be shortly published, No. 4 of the Brother Jonathan 


Monthly Library—containing 


The Traduced. 


A NEW NOVEL, 
BY N. MITCHELL. ESQ. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fatalist,” “ The Fortunes of Godolphin,” éc. 
Price 124 cents a copy—10 copies for $1. 


An extraordinary work—we spcak from our own feelings, and 
without the slightest knowledge of the author. As a novel or ro- 
mance, we pronounce it one of the most powerful we have read fora 
length of time. Its interest is sustained throughout in a most skilful 
manner.—Blackwood's Magazine. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, 


162 Nassau-street, New York. 


New Novel by Miss Pickering. 





Cousin Hinton ; 


OR 


FRIEND, OR FOE? 

By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, author of ** Nan Darrell,” “ The 
“Fright,” &c. &c. 

This is decidedly the best novel Miss Pickering has written. It was 
reecived by the last European steamer, and will be published EARLY 
NEXT WEEK complete in one number of the Brother Jonathan 
Monthly Library. Owing to the nnusual length of this novel, it will 
make an extraordinary thick number of the Library, but the price 
will be uniform with all our novels, viz: 124 cents for single copies, 


or ten copies for one dollar. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 


Brother Jonathan Monthly Library. 
NUMBER SECOND. 
The 2d number of this Monthly is just pprlabed, containing the 


Old Man of Haarlem, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By THe ceLtennaTep Auton oF “tue TEMPTER AND THE TumrTED.” 
Price 12§ cents—10 copies for $1. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau strect. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Brotuzr Jonatuan, the 


17th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a vear. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers. 


Wain at this Office a few copies of the BROTHER JONA- 
THAN of July 1st, (No 9) 





A Necro Love Letter, from a black operative now at St. Thomas: 
—‘* Dear Catryn, Dare much fine house, and bera much ship here; dere 
much fine gal too, but me lub Catryn all time. Buddy Smit say dat nig. 
ger Jock come see you; me too pale with lub; hope your heart like mine- 
You berry dear to George. Me work for one dollar by day here; a0 
cut doilar, him make five quart, I tink, inde Road. Buddy Smit brings 
you dis; he say me lub you too much, Catryn.” - 





SE 


CLEVELAND.—There were exported from the port of Cleveland during 
the munth of August tasr, exclusive of shipments by steamboats, 73 567 
barrels of flour and 98 343 bushels of wheat. Of this quantity 70 966 
harrels of floar and 68 239 bushels of wheat were shipped to ports in the 
United Srares; and'2 061 barrels of the former and 30,104 bushels of che 
latter to Canadian ports, 
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For the Week ending Saturday, September 23 1843. 


The ;Modest Student of Poic- 
tiers,—by C. D. MacLeod. . . .85 
The School Marm, ‘er Tres Bien,86 
The Duke of Sully and Benja- 
min Franklin compar: d,.. . .. 88 
The Inward Voice,—by Augus- 
tus Snodgrass 
Emblems, by C. D. MacLeod,. -! 
Song, by James G. Percival 
The Poor, by W. E.Channing,. -! 
A Roundelay 
Johnny Brotherton’s Fyve Sun- 
ny Days, by J. M. Wilson,. .. 
Etymology of a Sweetheart, ....92 
A Lead Hit, or how to_make a 
a ee 
Faceti«a cutee 


‘| Price, Three Dollars a Year — 


For Four Months Subscription, (a 


1 


Our Women -$ 

Rail Road Slaughter House, ....99 

Acquittal of Shipman, 

Mattersand Things in Boston, .101 

Thinking Aloud 102, 103, 104 

Literary Notices, ....-....---105 

The Drama, 

BOUL, canandéietaddnner 107 

ES 

Naval and Military,.......... 

Calmness, by A Snodgrass 

Foreign News,.....-. 

Genera! Summary 

Sad Effects from a Rail Road 
ee eee ae 94 

A Gibraltar Shopkeeper 

4 Coquette iw 


Two Copies for Five Dollars. 


complete Volume,) One Dollar 
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A NEW VOLUME. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 


—— a 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of makirg “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
gure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 

ail to increase ite interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 
| 
| 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
tive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fill its columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 


proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 


JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 


than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed,"more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 
butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. Steruens, 


Mrs. SicouRveEr, Miss Lovisa Barton, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnam, C. DonaLp Mac eon, 


And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the puper, the greater portion of 
each number will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the 


Mies E. S. Pratt, 


Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 
A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
here and elsewher2. The Drama, the Musica Won xp, the Lirera- 
ry, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from 
persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 
combine al! the neceasary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 
Is published every Saturday§morning, Jat 1628 Nassau-atreet, New York. 
TERMS 
Phe Broruer Jonatuan is published weekly on an immense mam. 
mothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
octavo pages. The fifty.two numbers eomprise,three yearly volumes 


fairness and impartiality. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. . 

Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 

Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 

Seven -. 

Fifteen 

Twenty 


“ 


“ “ 


7 

10 

TF" Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 

CG The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 

The Postage on this she+t is—within a hundre i miles, or within the 
State, one CENT; over one hundred miles and out of the State, lhcunTs. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 


162 Nassau street, New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ; 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK—Sir:—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 
election tu be held on the Tuesday succeeding tke first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 
the firet Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 
the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriff in the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire oa 
said day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrick, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided. . MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
part lst., 104. e2 law6t 


"BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CLIREHUGHA’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR 


PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 
FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from all oily and greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything uk carers is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair. 


Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. aul2 


MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. 
AT HALF PRICE. 
> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 


TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
usual price, by application at this office. tf 





